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ves—indeed, 


The Reds in America 


P. M. Whitney’ 


HE most colossal con- 
spiracy against the 
United States in its 
history was unearth- 
ed at Bridgeman, 
Michigan, in August 
when the secret con- 
vention of the Com- 
munist Party of 

America was raided 
by the Michigan con- 

, aided by County and Fed- 

barrels full of 


1ais. Two 


ntary proof of the conspiracy 
earthed and are now in the 
f the State authorities. Names, 


hecks from prominent men 


men in this country, instruc- 


m Moscow, the minutes of 


nvention up to the time it was 


speeches, theses, question- 
led out by the delegates giv- 
minating evidence against 
the 


of the underground organi- 


entire ma- 
hose avowed and publicly 
aim is the overthrow by 
irms of the Government of 
| States, was found in such 
to eondemn every partici- 
e convention. 


DIRECTED BY LENIN AND TROTSKY 

It is now positively known, and can 
be proved by these documents, that 
this movement is directed by Lenin 
and Trotsky, and the precious group 
that it 
the 
first seeds were sown a few years ago 
From a mere handful then the active 
and associated members of the Com 


of radicals in Moscow, and 


has grown tremendously since 


munist Party at present number tens 
of thousands; some authorities esti- 
mate the number at upwards of a 
hundred thousand. The 
of the menace may now be measured 
for the first time. 


seriousness 


The ramifications 
It is 
known also that agents of the Com- 


of the organization are known. 


munists are working secretly, through 


*“‘legal’’ bodies, in labor circles, in 
society, in professional groups, in the 
Army and Navy of the United States, 
in the schools and colleges of the 
country, in banks and business con- 
cerns, among the farmers, among the 
the the 
**movies’’—in fact, in every walk of 
life in America. And their definite 
ambition incite the 
and ‘‘working class’’ to ‘‘armed in- 


surrection’’ in 


negroes, on stage and in 


is to ‘*masses’’ 


order to overthrow 


Vhitney is the Director of the Washington Bureau of the American Defense So- 
probably in closer touch with the activities of the Communist Party than any 


United States.—Eprror. 
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The 


and utterly destroy the United States 
Government and the American insti- 
tutions of church and home. 

CLEVER AGENTS INCITE TO VIOLENCE 

These agents are not ‘‘lowbrows’’ 
or thugs, but are clever, keen, intelli- 
gent, educated men and women. They 
are experts in their lines. Their pro- 
grams, which are now known, show 
that their plans for inciting the ne- 
groes, the farmers, the Government 
clerks, bank clerks, workmen in in- 
dustry, members of Congress, to 
violence against the constituted au- 
thorities, have been drawn with al- 
most uncanny appreciation of the 
psychology of each group, with facts 
and figures so manipulated as to ap- 
peal to those approached, with false 
premises so cleverly drawn as to fool 
almost anyone. 

The names of perscns interested 
directly or indirectly in this move- 
ment are astounding. They range 
from bricklayers to b.shops of the 
church, present and former officials of 
the Government of the United States 
for the overthrow of which their sup- 
port is lending encouragement, and 
include people known throughout the 
country as professional men, pub- 
licists, charity workers, and society 
leaders. It is undoubtedly true that 
by far the greater number of these 
people do not know to what they are 
lending the use of their names and in- 
fluence or to what they are giving 
their money. They have been ap- 
proached to give aid to the Workers’ 
Party of America, or to the many re- 
lief organizations soliciting aid for 
the famine sufferers of Russia, which 
are but blinds of the Communists to 
secure funds with which to finance the 


Reds in 


America 


movement intended to effec 
throw by violence of the Go 
of the United States. The 
know that their names are 
are now known in the secre! 
of the Communists as ‘‘suck: 
as the names of people who 
given to one or another of 
ous ‘‘causes’’ which are mani; 
by the Communists, and wh: 
properly approached, be ind 
give again. 


REDS PLAN RAIL AND COAL STRIKES 
idle 


plans and programs of the Commu 


These are not words 


nists contain the proofs. But for th 
length of the documents they might 
be printed in full. They are wort! 
the study of all loyal Americans, fo 
by suggestion and innuendo they ar 
designed to bring about the moral ; 

nexation of the United States to Rus 
sia and later the actual, physical su 

ordination of this country to Moscow 
by direet words they show that Leni 
and Trotsky, with the inner circle 
Moscow, control the secret as well as 
the open work of the Communists i! 
America in all its ramifications. Th 
coal and railroad strikes of 1922 wer 
a striking example of what they d 
For the Communists thrive on dis 
order; trouble is a rallying ery for 
them. They deliberately plant theu 
agents in labor unions for the pur- 
pose of inspiring disorder. Their 
creed is to make capital out of strikes 
riots and every other form of popular 
unrest. Their plans for the coal and 
railroad strikes just mentioned, whic! 
were such an expensive feature of the 
year, were laid the year before in th 
annual convention at Woodstock, New 
York. At this convention the entire 
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f the strikes was discussed. ing the 1922 strike, which ordered, 
union men knew nothing in peremptory terms, that ‘‘agitators 
sign of the Communists in and propagandists must be sent to 
:t and so were unsuspicious the strike regions,’’ and declared that 
ign plans of Moscow. The ‘‘it is necessary to strive to arouse 
sts attend church meetings the striking coal miners to the point 
irpose of presenting argu- of armed insurrection.’’ This same 
weaken the faith of mem- communication instructed the con- 
church. They preach free spirators to ‘‘shower the strike 


ationali- region with pro 





women clamations and ap 
en, and ORDERS FROM HEADQUAR- peals’’ aS ‘*this 

z TERS IN MOSCOW TO COM- : 
proclaim MUNISTS IN AMERICA DUR- arouses the revo 
reaking ING STRIKES OF SUM- lutionary spirit of 
MER OF 1922 


“The Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of America must : 
direct its particular attention to the the coming revo- 
progress of the strike of the miners lution in Amer 
ANOTHER of America. : ae ‘ 

“Agitators and propagandists must LC a. And it 
be sent to the strike regions. ordered them to 
KE “It is necessary to strive to arouse . : “1 
er the striking coal miners to the point inspire the strikers 
nmunists of ARMED INSURRECTION. Let to ‘“‘blow up and 
planning them BLOW UP AND FLOOD THE Good the hatte.” 

SHAFTS. Shower the strike regions : 
: with proclamations and appeals. CHA 
trikes THIS AROUSES THE REVOLU- SEULE OF WORK 
nd to fo- TIONARY SPIRIT OF THE IN HERRIN, 
WORKERS AND PREPARES ~ 

1923. THEM FOR THE COMING REV- senate 
ef hope, OLUTION IN AMERICA. 
(Signed) “ZINOVIEFF, 


ties is the workers and 


nee of prepares them for 


NATION 


coal and 


The Herrin mas 


<press it, sacre was unques 


entire 


hereas in 


re were 





“President of the Communist 
International.”’ 


tionably the result 





of the work of 





tons of 
surface it was all used up 
period of the strike, and in 


e will be no such supply ready 
ution, which will be a matter 


oment to the strikers; and 
railroads tied up and the 
s unproductive the conse- 
urest and _ dissatisfaction 


it the country will be so much 


the Communists. Their 
re well exemplified by the 
ition from Zinovieff, Presi- 
the Third (Communist) 
mal, to the Communists dur- 


the Communists in 
that district during the strike. T. R 
Sullivan, of St. Louis, one of the dele 
gates to the Bridgeman Convention, 
was requested in April, 1922, to write 
for The Worker, the official organ of 
the Workers’ Party which was or 
ganized by and is under the control 
of the Communists, obeying orders 
from Moscow, something about the 
work that was being done by the Work 
ers’ Party in the Southern Illinois coal 
fields. This request came from James 
P. Cannon, of New York, national 
chairman of the Workers’ Party, so it 
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official. In 
wrote in part: 


was replying Sullivan 


The program is first, that all mem- 
bers of the Workers’ Party shall give 
their fullest and heartiest support to 
the aggressive carrying on of the 
miners’ strike. Second, that we stand 
for no split or dual unions and are 
pledged to give our undivided sup- 
port to fighting any such tendency in 
the mine workers’ organization. 
Third, that we stand solidly for the 
basis of state agreement and will fight 
uncompromisingly and move for sepa- 
rate state agreements. Fourth, that 
we support in every way possible the 
demand for a special national conven- 
tion to reinstate Alex Howatt and the 
Kansas miners. 


Then, in the letter, came the signifi- 
cant words: 


We are carrying on a systematic, 
organized campaign, for the purpose 
of carrying this program into effect, 
throughout the Southern Illinois coal 
fields; active work is being done 
along these lines in . . . Herrin. 


Other towns and mining camps 
were mentioned, but in view of what 
transpired at Herrin that name stands 
out strikingly. 


FOREIGNERS LEADING AMERICANS 


Many of the leaders of the Com- 
munist movement in the United States 
are foreigners who can not speak the 
English language. In the ranks are 
large groups of aliens whose sole 
reading is the radical papers printed 
in their native language. Of these— 
newspapers both daily and weekly, 
magazines, reviews and books—there 
are upwards of six hundred printed 
in the United States. Most of them 
are legally printed and pass through 
the mails in spite of their design to 
stir up strife which will lead to the 
overthrow of the Government of this 


country by force of arms, 

are illegal, printed and cir: 
eretly with frequent chang 

tion to avoid discovery. T 

ean Legion Commander-in-( 
report to the Legion Con) 
New Orleans, made befor 
elected to his present high 
while he was still chairm 
Americanization Committ; 
Legion, reported that in 
month of 1922 ‘‘something 
million dollars’ worth of ( 

and Bolshevik literature was rece’ 
in America to be distributed throug 
out the country by the agent 
Communists.’’ Much of th 

ing against the Government 

by these foreigners, but a part o 
and practically all of the putting i: 
effect of the results of the 

cies, is the work of native Am 


MANY CAUGHT RED-HAND! 
The raid at Bridgeman 
down in history as the greatest | 
to the Reds in the histor 
country down to the date it 
Seventeen delegates were ar! 
the spot and others hav 
rested since. But far mor: 
than the apprehension of | 
was the capture of documenta! 
dence exposing their secret p! 
tablishing beyond questio: 
nection between the Commu! 
and in Moscow, and the names ¢ 
activities of people not befor 
fied with the movement in 
Among other facts disclose by these 
documents was that the Trade U! 
Educational League, of which W 
liam Z. Foster is the head, 
of the Communist Party America 
and Foster’s own question! 


a brane! 
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; a paid worker for the Com- 
Foster has often denied this 

in publicly, and when he was 
the day after the raid he 
that he had been at Bridge- 
t the authorities had the min- 
the Convention, showing that 
ad been appointed on com- 
ind had spoken, as well as his 
nnaire and the text of his chief 


STER ADVISES REVOLUTION 


neluding his address before the 
on on the work of the Trade 
Edueational League, Foster 


not trying to overstress the 

ince of industrial trade union- 

The workers of America are 

r new ideas. There is nothing 

got from the old machine and 

ve will go to them they will listen 

) what we have got to say. In our 
nference we should be very careful 

bout the program that we adopt. As 
far as | am econecerned, we should 
idopt a clear-cut revolutionary pro- 
Adopt a proposition indors- 

tussia and indorsing the dictator- 

the proletariat in Russia. 

Ado} resolution calling for affilia- 
tion with the Red Trade Union Inter- 
national without qualifications. Adopt 
a program ealling for industrial or- 
ganizations and adopt a revolution- 
gram as a basis of our work. 


ry wr 


VHAT COMMUNISM MEANS 

The Communist theory includes the 
abolition of money, of individual 
rights, practically of all law. 


nr art 
D op ’ 


There is no need of money or prop- 
erty rights or law, in the ideal state 


they picture, for everyone is satisfied 


‘tly as his neighbors are in 

every way. All must work to con- 
the wants and needs of all. 
mer must grow crops to be 


tribute 


given to the factory workers, who, 
in turn, must work to provide clothes 
and tools for the farmers. No one 
has more than he needs, but has all 
he needs at no cost beyond the work 
he himself does. The young and old 
are cared for by all the people im- 
personally. As soon as the babe can 
be weaned from its mother’s breast 
it is taken charge of by the State, 
educated, and put to work. There is 
no marriage or giving in marriage— 
evidently the Communists have bor- 
rowed this from the Biblical picture 
of Heaven. 

It has been our boast since before 
the founding of the Republic that 
there were no class distinctions in 
this land of the free. Theoretically, 
at least, this has been true. To be 
sure, in our imperfect state, some of 
us have considered ourselves in ‘‘a 
class’’ superior to others, and refer- 
ences have frequently been made to 
the ‘‘upper’’ or ‘‘lower’’ classes. But, 
none the less, the United States has 
been one place on earth where a man 
born slave could rise to freedom and 
power, where a tailor could become 
President, where a newsboy could be- 
come a millionaire. It remained for 
the Communists to establish and in- 
sist upon class distinction. 


FOR A WORKING CLASS REPUBLIC 
To the Communists there are but 
two classes; the working class, and 
all others. And their ideal is to have 
the working class absorb the others 
and to make of the United States a 
working-class republic, a part of 
similar republics all over the world 
and all dominated by the central gov- 
ernment in Moscow. is to 
be the capital of the world, and as 


Moscow 
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all people will be workers—except 
the very young and the very old— 
there will be no nationality, no lines 
and, 


of dominion, accordingly, no 


patriotism. But to bring this about 
the Communists propose to wipe out 
all governments, except that of Rus- 
sia, by force; to kill off those who op- 
pose them and their plans; those who 
survive will be Communists. 

The Communist Party of America 
is profiting by the experiences of 
Lenin, Trotsky and their inner circle 
in Russia. Mistakes made in the 
Russian revolution are not repeated 
here. Representatives of the Ameri- 
ean party are constantly in attend- 
ance at the shrine and 
American problems are worked out 


in Moscow 


there before the Party here is directed 
Plans 
made in Moscow are carried out in 
the United States. 
sentatives also sit in conference at the 
Central Bureau of International Pro- 
paganda in Berlin, from which all 
propaganda for the United States is 
directed. 


as to methods of procedure. 


American repre- 


EFFECT OF COMMUNISTS’ SLOGANS 

The Communists know the psychol- 
ogical effect of reiteration of slogans 
upon the people of the world. Just 
as we in the United States made use 
of slogans during the war in Europe 
in conducting the numerous drives, 
so the Communists use slogans to keep 
themselves in line and to attract 
‘*Win the War with Food”’ 
and ‘‘Give till it Hurts,’’ which were 
used during the war, have their 
counterparts in Communist slogans, 
which are continually repeated. Some 
of them are: 

*“Workers of the World Unite!’’ 


others. 


in America 


**Proletarians of the Worl. 

In every Communist mai 
pressions like ‘‘mass actio: 
Dictatorship of the Proleta: 
‘“‘elass struggle,’’ are used r 
with the design to affect th: 
the people who work with th: 
In this the Communists dis; 
knowledge of the use of stoc 
in conducting war either of 
of arms. Their propaganda 
ably the most expertly con 
the world today—and this 
of expert propaganda. Th: 
of the Communists are not 


ered anarchists with bombs 


hands and knives in their teet 
are highly intelligent, well edu 


well read, carefully trained 


Many of them are college grad 


men and women of brilliant 
ments, excellent conversat 


and skilled debaters. 
THEY KNOW THEY ARE I! 
The Communist Party o! 
recognizes itself as an illeg: 
zation. Its documents frequ 
fer to the work of the 
branch of the party. All its | 
programs worked 


are out 


proved in the secret conclaves 


illegal party. 
ganization it is not permit 
fully to meet in annual ¢ 
However, the party has hel 
gal 


Being an 


national convention, 


stock, New York (May 15-2> 


and attempted to hold a1 
August, at Bridgeman, Mi 
being admittedly illegal, a 
secret; and the convention 
man was raided by the Mi 
thorities because the meet 
violation of the State laws 


ot+ 


v 
192] 





Th e Red S 


order to reach the non-Com- 


members of society, from 
to make converts and among 
their propaganda must be 
the illegal party has organ- 
such as the 
;’ Party of America, for the 
field; the Friends of Soviet 


for the raising of finances to 


val branches; 


the work; and the Society 
lnieal Aid to Soviet Russia, 
ng the advance of the move- 
.ong the workers in this coun- 
| to furnish tools and agricul- 
mplements to the Russian Com- 
s. There are many other legal 
itions, societies, committees 
tudy classes’’ for special work 
Terent fields. 
by the Communist Party of 


These are all con- 


a, which is under the rule of 


Communist Soviet rule of Mos- 


REACHING PRESS FOR REDS 


Communists have their own 
press, legal and illegal; daily 
weeklies, monthly magazines 
They 
ted in English, German, Russian, 
ngarian, Yiddish, Polish, Lithuan- 


Finnish, Croatian and Ukrainian, 


juarterly reviews. are 


n estimated total circulation of 

ion copies in all, so that all 
rs may find their Communists 
They 


news- 


vs in their own languages. 
departments in their 
rs, with excellent and powerful 
us, poetry superior to much 
printed in our American maga- 
columns,’’ even Communist 
Some of their posters, printed 


ulated illegaliy, rival the best 


the poster artists who helped 
war. 


in America 
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In the days of our fathers when a 
foreigner came to the United States 
the people of whatever locality he 
chose to make his home welcomed 
him with real cordiality, helped him 
learn English, and showed him how 
Americans lived. They were anxious 
to make a good citizen of the new 
comer. Today we are too busy. So 
when a foreigner comes he is met at 
Ellis 


speaks his language, is hastened into 


Island by a ‘‘comrade’’ who 
a colony of his own people who had 
preceded him, is put to work as an 
infinitesimal part of a great industrial 
machine, and is given papers, maga 
zines, books to read, all in his own 
language, and invariably Communis- 
No successful effort 


tie. is made to 


Americanize him. He learns virtually 
nothing about the institutions, habits 
or manner of living of Americans; 
thus if he meets with financial diffi- 
culties he is excellent material for 
the the 


ones to understand and at the same 


Communists who are only 


time to manifest any interest in him 
or his welfare. 


THEIR OWN PRESS 


SERVICE 


It soon became necessary to have 
a press service for the radical Com 
And but 


surely, the Communists worked their 


munist press. gradually, 
way into the Federated Press, alread) 
established as a radical labor press 
A Federated 


was organized to work for the press 


service. Press League 


association and for the Communist 
Party. 


Berlin to be in close touch with the 


An office was established in 


propaganda bureau of the Communist 
International. There are more than 
six hundred known Communist legal 


and illegal publications in the United 
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States. The official papers are The 
Communist, which is illegal and does 
not cireulate through the mail; The 
Toiler, and The Worker, 
legal, published openly, with offices 
in New York and Cleveland. The 
The Worker circulate 
through the mails but are careful to 
make no mention of the Communist 
Party which would show the connec- 


which are 


Totler and 


tion between the papers and the or- 
ganization. According to one Com- 
munist authority, the greater part of 
the propaganda fund of $120,000 sent 
to the United States annually from 
Moscow is disbursed through the of- 
fices of these papers. 


IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


There is hardly a school or college 
in the country in which a Communist 
nucieus, as they love to call it, has not 
been established. Teachers in public 
schools in every city of consequence 
in the country are known Commu- 
nists, not all of them, to be sure, or 
even a majority of them, but enough 
to make them a dangerous element. 
Children of Communist parents are 
eoached in Communist arguments and 
the little rebels lose no opportunity 
to expound the: rebel doctrines to 
their playmates, often with the ap- 
proval and aid of a teacher. In the 
colleges, however, the conditions are 
more serious. Colleges, and especially 
universities, are anxious to be known 
as ‘‘broad-minded,’”’ and, not know- 
ing where to draw the line, have let 
Communism, aimed at the overthrow 
of the Government which protects 
them, creep in. 

A Boston school teacher, Miss 
Marion E. Sproul, gave voice to a 
maxim, which has been adopted by 


the Communist Party of An 
its guiding light, when she 
1919: 

Give us one generation 
children to train to manh 
womanhood and we will set 
Bolshevist form of the Sov 
ernment. 

COMMUNISTS IN UNIVERSI' 

The Intercollegiate Liberal 
in which Communists | thri 
preach their doctrines to in 
students, had in 1921, acco: 
the Literary Digest, branches 
colleges and universities in the 
States. 


“‘liberal’’ organizations is a 


The manipulation 


the official program of the Comn 


nist Party of America, lecturers ar 


furnished by the party to 


these societies and Communist propa 


ganda finds an easy avenue f{ 
semination through these bodies 
every college there are 
boasting their liberal views 
really working for Communism 
Before the days of Communism t 
radicalism of students, for al 
dents pass through a ‘‘lil» 
radical stage in the course 
development, took the form usual 
of agnosticism or atheism. [ut 
the student passed out into 
world he came in contact 
people of maturity and soon 
It did 


But today the Communist 


air of radicalism. 


America has a place for t 
munistically radical student 
leaves college; he is ticket 
still in college and his wo! 
organization is waiting for | 
dreds of such students, « 
find lucrative positions as « 
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s, editors, or even diplomats 
Communist Party. 


LT’S OPINION OF FRANKFURTER 
intereollegiate Liberal League 
at Harvard University, 
the faculty boasts such radical 
s at Felix Frankfurter, who 
ve in the organization of the 
and to whom Theodore Roose- 
rote “‘you have taken 

which 


rn 


. an 
me to be 
entally that of Trotsky and 
er Bolsheviki leaders in Rus- 
ind Zecharia Chaffee, Jr., who 
tten and publicly stated that 
eved (and presumably taught) 
ere should be no laws against 
y or sedition. All the radicals 
ng boys in their teens or early 


seems to 


s are not at Harvard; they are 


d and known in almost every in- 


Con 


nat 
dest 
vaniz 


; 
ne 


n of higher education, for men 
alike, the 


women entire 


in 
OMMUNISM IN CHURCHES 

munism has also made its way 
» churches. One of the cardi- 


principles of Communism is the 


iction of the present church or- 
ition and the establishment of 


Communist church. Carefully 
] 


ted representatives are sent to 


and 


{ ally 


conf: 


the me 


Lomn 


‘hure 


Unfort 


gatherings to create discord; 
Communists are urged offi- 
to attend church in order to 
d the preachers and to alienate 
abers from their faith. Negro 
iunists are instructed to use the 
hes for propaganda purposes. 
inately some preachers lend 


} 


themselves readily to the teachings 


of id 
that j 


Comn 


ealistie Communism, not seeing 
t is based on false premises. The 
nists are at least encouraged 
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by such religious teachers as the Rev. 
Harry F. Ward, national chairman of 
the American Civil Liberties Union, 
and John Haynes Holmes, of the same 
organization. 


SEEK TO DEMORALIZE MILITARY FORCES 

The military forces of the United 
States as well as Government depart- 
ments are the object of a special drive 


of the Communists. 


They realize that 
with comparatively few weapons they 


would be unable to go far in an open 
attack on the bourgeoisie, or the capi- 
talistic state, two terms used indis 
criminately in referring to all non 
Communist with a_ well 
to 
Accordingly, they have es 
tablished nuclei in both Army and 
Navy with instructions to convert sol 
diers and that the 
time comes the organizations will go 
over to the side of the Communists 
and turn their guns on the Govern- 
ment. 


society, 
equipped military 
them. 


force oppose 


sailors so when 


They also preach and encour- 
age pacifism and any other ‘“‘ism’’ 
that tends to demoralize or weaken 
the morale of troops. this con 
nection it is interesting to note a 
portion of secret instructions sent to 
America by the Bureau of Western 
European Secretariat of Propaganda, 
by which American propaganda is di 


In 


rected in the Communist organiza- 
tion. 

These instructions were determined 
upon by the Third Communist Inter- 
national at Moscow and were brought 
to this country by Dr. Leo S. Reichel 
early in 1922, Dr. Reichel being a 
member of the Central Bureau of the 
Society for Technical Aid to Soviet 
Russia and so a Communist who could 


be intrusted with the secret instruc- 
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tions. These orders are dated at Mos- 
cow December 8, 1921, and are signed 
by Zinoviev, as Chairman of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Third Interna- 
tional; Katayama, the Japanese Com- 
munist who is in charge of the pro- 
paganda section; and Arngold, the 
secretary. They are aimed princi- 
pally at the English and French, but 
are also to be utilized, by official 
orders, by the American Communists, 
and in view of conditions at present 


in the Near East they are particularly 


interesting. After pointing out that 
the lack of arms and equipment by 
the Communists makes it evident that 
‘“‘the military organization of the 
Communist International lacks the 
forces which they could lead to a de- 
cisive battle with capitalism, without 
which, of course, it is impossible to 
attain a victory over capital, and the 
World-wide Soviet Republic,’’ the in- 
structions read in part: 


RED SECTIONS IN ARMY SOUGHT 


Such a condition of affairs has long 
since prompted the nécessity of de- 
voting attention to the Army and 
Navy of the capitalistic states, and 
by increased and intense work, utiliz- 
ing the experience of the decomposi- 
tion of the Russian White Guard 
Army to attain such a condition of 
affairs that in the ranks of the capi- 
talistic armies there would be Red 
sections which would decompose the 
army as a whole and turn their bayo- 
nets against the capitalistic class. 
This was considered by both the Sec- 
ond and Third Congress of the Com- 
munist International in compiling the 
thesis on the tactics of propaganda 
and work, but unfortunately the 
work in this respect gave absolutely 
no results. This must not stop the 
active Communist forces from con- 
tinuing the work commenced in this 
region. But, to the contrary, must 


develop it intensively, parti 
now, when the phantom of 
ing capitalistic wars is hove: 
fore the world and when the 
and Navies of the capitalisti: 
manned by compulsory, oblig: 
voluntary enlistment, are aln 
tirely consisting of the most a: 
taristic youths inclined to 
the Communistie idea. 

The work and organization 
section must be placed at the | 
all the future work of the Con 
International and its membe: 
all its strength and means 
devoted to it. 


DRIVE ON THE NAVY 


The principal attention in 
place must be devoted to the 
nel of the Navy, where the 
particularly fertile for activ 
munist propaganda and wo. 
ticularly in the English and | 
navies. In this work it is n 
to act on the following gene: 
ditions : 

1. All sailors, by the mam 
nature of their lives, are di 
nationalist ideology and th: 
matter of fact, are internatior 

2. The conditions of se 
sailors on submarines, cruisers 
general on ships which mak: 
trips are extremely difficult, 1 
joy very little rest, their ma 
is very unsatisfactory, and 
ice is very dangerous to lif 

3. The war did not bring 
ors the moral satisfaction a: 


which they were expecting, but tot 


contrary it is bringing on th: 
monstrous war on the seas. 


PRAISE FOR TRAITORS 


In the final summary one s! 
forget that sailors are least o! 
ject to subordination and 
much inclined to insubordina! 
disorders. In this respect t 
ple of the Great October RK: 
(Bolshevist) where an hono! 
was played by the Kronstadt 
tic Fleets, and the German r 
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the principal participants were 
are convincing facts. On the 
f all this the bureau and all the 
branches of the Communist 
must strive to create in all the 
al ports special nuclei of or- 
s and agitators who must 
th all their efforts to get into 
with the personnel of Naval 
to organize among them 
with their own people in them, 
distribute energetically spe- 
rature. 
nuclei on the ships must main- 
permanent contact, in accord- 
with the movements of the 
with the port organizations of 


Communist Party and the latter 


regularly maintain the contact 

themselves and inform one 
er of the movements of ships, 
ersigns of ships, countersigns 


conditions of entry. The port 


must not limit themselves to 


stablishment of contact and the 


? 


mittal of literature, but must 
also to the bringing together 
e crews of ships and the prole- 
population of the ports, to the 


generalizing of their ideology, remem- 


g always that the fishermen 


‘ipally are the source for the sup- 
ng of the personnel of the fleet 


hat their influence can reflect 
much on the attitude of the 


rs now and particularly during 


‘le mobilizations. Simultaneous- 

work already commenced in 
‘cupied territory (on the Rhine, 
per Silesia and Constantinople) 


ng the territorial armies of the 


\ 


te must continue to grow and 
ad into the detachments al- 
in England and Franee, etc., 


SEEK TO INCITE YOUTHS 


present moment it must bear 

the youths who are entering 
my on the latest drafts, among 
there is a particularly favora- 
| for Communist agitation and 
paganda of pacifist ideas. In 
spect it is necessary to give the 


French, German and English Com 
munist parties full initiative in the 
sense of determining the tactics and 
program of agitation obligating them 
to conform their work to local condi 
tions. With this it is necessary to 
point out that their agitators should 
strive to utilize as often as possible 
the thousand and one little details of 
the daily life of the soldier in order 
to undermine his obedience to the of- 
ficers, the bourgeois discipline and his 
duties in defending the bourgeois 
peace. Along with this there must be 
conducted on a broad scale an in 
creased propaganda of pacifist ideas, 
ideas of disarmament, and to prove 
that it is only for their own benefit 
that the capitalists and bourgeoisie 
create big armies and are preparing, 
for their own game, new conflicts of 
peoples when they wish to live in 
peace. 
QUICK WORK OF REDS 

Three months, almost to a day, 

after Dr. Reichel arrived with these 


instructions for the Communist Party, 


conditions had reached such a stage 
that the Secretaries of the Navy and 
of War found it incumbent upon them 
to issue warnings to the officers and 
personnel of their respective branches 
of the military service of the United 
States against the encroachment of 
Communism in their ranks. Secretary 
Denby’s statement opened with the 
announcement of ‘‘the fact that there 
is a sinister propaganda by societies 
having their origin in foreign coun 
tries to undermine the morale of th: 
Navy and to insinuate into its per- 
sonnel elements of disloyalty and dis 
order.’’ And Secretary Weeks said 
“The War Department has been 
aware that the Communist program 
has stressed the breeding of disloyal- 
ty among the Army and Navy per 


sonnel as well as among citizens at 
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large. Though all opposition to the 
military establishment is not occa- 
sioned by such influences, undoubt- 
edly many loyal Americans have lent 
their support to movements inspired 
by radical organizers.’’ 


METHOD OF OPERATION 

Before the receipt of these specific 
instructions the Communist Party of 
America had begun this work. Both 
in military and civil circles they had 
carefully inspired and encouraged 
pacifist ideas, ‘‘no more war’’ organi- 
zations, and similar movements, and 
had ‘‘planted’’ young Communists in 
both the Army and Navy of the 
United States. With the coming of 
these instructions this work was in- 
creased, and Communist committees 
in every port of the United States 
frequented by naval vessels are in 
constant contact with members of the 
crews, while in the army Communist 
soldiers report regularly to their Com- 
munist superiors. In addition to this 
appeals are made to soldiers, especial- 
ly on strike duty, calling on them in 
the name of Communism not to shoot 
down the strikers. Posters and 
‘*flyers’’ flood such soldier camps and 
are smuggled into barracks and tents 
in spite of efforts of the officers to 
prevent it. 

SEE HOPE IN FUTURE HERE 

There is no limit to the activities 
of the Communist Party of America, 
to the ramifications of its influence, 
or to the patience with which they 
work out their theories into accom- 
plished facts. They have not failed 
in a single step of their program thus 
far looking toward the overthrow 
by violence of the Government of the 
United States. Because of factional 


fights within the party this sun 


mation of their program has b:«-n de 
layed, but it has all worked ut 
far as time would allow. Th: Mo 


cow group is somewhat disg 
over the delay caused by the interng 
dissensions of the past but 

ward with confidence to mor 
progress in the future. ‘‘Co: 


Lang, who came to the United States 


especially to attend the Bri 
convention of the Communist Part 


of America, representing the Hw 


garian Federation and a secret 


the staff of Bela Kun of th Con 


munist International, in the course ; 
a speech before the convention 


that when he went back to Moseco 


three months from that time he would 
report to the Communist Interna 


tional that it could look forward 
the overthrow of the Government 
the United States and to the estab! 
ment of a Communist regim 


America. 


PLOT AGAINST SMALL FARMERS 


It is in furtherance of this p 
the various party policies deall 


with different parts of the America 


social structure have been unde! 
taken. The program for work among 
the small farmers has been carefu 


developed, especially with refere 


to agricultural communities with 
easy reach of the industrial centers 
For the Communists realize that whe! 


they seize the factories, banks, a! 


mines, they will have to depend upo! 


the farmers for food until the Con 


munist regime is in full control. As 


an example of the patience wit! w! 
they work out the consummation 


their programs, it should noted 
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at in their agrarian program 
rst train young Communists, 
roper physical development, to 
farmers, send them through 
ultural school and then place 
different agricultural sections 
ountry to act as county agents. 
duty at this point consists in 
ng propaganda on every oc- 
organizing nuclei as rapidly 
giving 
inism to all whom they can in- 


ssible, instruction in 


and to report on conditions 
ogress to their superiors in the 
For the purpose 
preliminary training in actual farm 
rk, before the novitiates are sent 


organization. 


agricultural college, members of 
party maintain one farm in Con- 
ut, another in the South and 


in the West. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE OF U. 8. 
the industrial life of 
country the Communists are ac- 
tive. The coal and railroad strikes of 
1922 have been mentioned. The New 
England textile strike was conducted 
by the Red Communist International 
controlled and directed the 
strike policies of the two supposedly 
rival textile workers’ organizations. 
In every industry in the country, and 
in every unit of consequence in every 
industry, the Communists have their 
organization or the nucleus with 
which to work. William Z. Foster, 
the Communist head of the Trade 
Union Educational League, is a power 
in the Ameriean Federation of Labor 
| only to Gompers. Foster until 
recently endeavored to keep 
the connection between his or- 
on and the Communists, and 
sald at Bridgeman, ‘‘we did not dare 


Likewise in 


whicl 


gan 


to say it (The Trade Union Educa- 
tional League) was a Communist or- 
ganization,’’ and ‘‘it 
to camouflage to a certain extent.’’ 


was necessary 


USE STAGE FOR PROPAGANDA 

The theater, opera stage and motion 
picture industry are being used by 
the organization to 
further the work in America and to 
get more American dollars to aid the 
situation in 


international 


Russia. Every actor or 
actress, dancer or opera singer, before 
being permitted to leave Russia, has 
to sign an agreement to pay one-third 
of his or her receipts in America to 
the 


and the organization has agents in 


Soviet Government at Moscow: 
this country to collect the moneys. 


Theatrical companies of excellent 
artists are organized by the Moscow 
Communist authorities or by their di- 
the United States 
what is being done in Russia under 


Communism. 


rection to show 
Singers are sent here 
by indirect management of the Com- 
munist officials, and at least a third 
of the money they get goes to the cof- 
fers of the Communist International, 
whose chief interest in America at the 
present time is the overthrow of this 
Government by force of arms. 
Isadora Duncan, the dancer, who 
protested bitterly when delayed re- 
cently on her arrival at New York 
with her new Russian husband, is 
quoted in official Communist organs 
as saying, ‘“‘The martyrdom which 
Russia is suffering will be as fruitful 
for posterity as the martyrdom of the 
Nazarene.’’ Several members of the 
Hollywood motion picture colony are 
at least friendly toward Communism 
and one of them, Charlie Chaplin, the 
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comedian, entertained William Z. PROPAGANDA FOR BANKER 
Foster with a dinner and at his home It was on this same occasi 
shortly before the Bridgeman conven- the representative of a lar; 
tion to which Foster was a delegate. Angeles bank, formerly 

At a reception given by Chaplin for British Intelligence Service 

Foster the chief topic of discussion  gingfors, told with some prid: 
was the great importance of moving educational work and his lectu 
pictures with their educational and fore the American Institute of 
propagandist appeal for the cause of jing in the course of which, | 
the labor movement and the Com- he was spreading much pri 
munist revolution. Several instances propaganda. The interest of tl 
were cited of radical ideas being, or munists in the banking sit 
going to be, used in pictures and legi- amazes many people, for, of 

timate plays. the banks and big industrial co: 
BOAST OF TEACHING LAWYER will be the first to be attacked, 


; ; yropriated, when the Communists 
On another occasion, at a dinner . I 1 a ; : 
. . ' lieve the time has come tor 
given by Mrs. Kate Crane Garty and a ie 
Oy ; Pig: ies General Strike, which is to be t! 
Prince Hopkins on April 3, 1922, in : . P 

—_ ; nal for the armed insurrect 
honor of Upton Sinelair, one of the 


bring about the overthrow 
Government of the United St 
given a prominent law officer a good put if one stops to think, it 


Communist guests boasted of having 


lesson regarding the real meaning of appreciated that the Communist 
syndicalism. The idea of a radical sire to have some one ready | 
arguing with an officer of the law re- over the affairs of the banks 
garding a movement aimed at the de- the overturn comes, some 0! 
struction of the Government which knows finance, and that the) 
that official was at that time serving sirous of having spies in ever) 
does not appear to the radicals as portant office in order to lea 
anything but natural. This Com- Much as possible of business 


° . es ‘ tne ris saereats ‘ } 
munist said that he had visited the #4 financial secrets. And at a 


, . ay see ( i cor verts, 
representative of the Government in they seek to —_ —! 
: . . - in banks, in factories or in s 
his office and discussed criminal syn- , - . » lack 
—_— . . . : Low salaried bank clerks are 
dicalism with him. The Communist ~ —_ P 


‘ approached by the Commu: 
asked to be shown one of those ‘‘ter- “PP™® y t 


rible, cut-throat, murderous I. W. penne: CHEE, 
W.’s,’’ whereupon one of the prisoners GET CLOSE TO HIGH OFFICIA 
was brought from the jail to the of- Last August Charles Re 
ficer’s room and questioned. ‘‘We New York lawyer who was 
were much impressed, both of us,’’ staff of Ludwig C. A. K. Mart 
the Communist said in relating the in- ‘‘Bolshevik Ambassador,’’ w 
cident, “‘by the intelligence and en- ordered deported after an ii 
thusiasm of the clean cut young radi- tion by Congress, probably t 


eal.’’ est ranking Soviet official 
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States, consulted with Will 
en lately made head of the 
icture industry in this coun- 
varding the production in 
of propaganda films calling 
xpenditure of $8,000,000, an 
which Recht said he had 
ently received from Moscow. 
ictures were to be cleverly 
ted, anti-religious, anti-capi- 
showing the benefits of Com- 
and the need of destroying 
jitalistie governments. Soon 
is conference Recht sailed for 
bearing with him a letter 
aphed by a cabinet officer 
would serve to show the Mos- 
.uthorities how close he was to 
\merican Government. He met 
Talmadge, the film star, and 
isband, Joseph Schenck, a pro- 
in Berlin and they proceeded to 
to arrange with the Commu- 
ithorities for the pictures and 
organization of a Russian com- 
to furnish more propaganda 


lhe writer is not an alarmist. He 


loes not believe the Communists can 


r overthrow the Government of the 
ted States even with Russia’s Red 
my of a million men. But that the 
mmunists will attempt this very 
ng unless they are stopped now is 
s certain as that night will follow 
lhe people of the United States 

uow financing the soviet regime 
Russia, to a large degree, chiefly 
igh subseriptions to ‘‘drives’’ for 

ids for famine relief to be handled 
Russians, in spite of the official 
ng that such funds go to sup- 

the Communists and the only 
vay to aid the famine sufferers 
‘sia is through the American 


Relief Administration, and in spite of 


the statement made by Litvinoff, one 
of the Communist leaders, that all 
danger of famine suffering was ended. 

DANGER TO INDUSTRY AND PEOPLI 

The attempt at armed insurrection 
may not come for five years, perhaps 
not for ten, but it will certainly be 
made in fifteen or twenty years, if the 
Communists are permitted to continue 
as they have been, with secret con- 
spiracies and ‘‘open’’ organizations to 
function at the direction of the illegal 
body; and when that time comes the 
prostration of business, the paralysis 
of all industry with its attendant suf 
fering, will be a catastrophe such as 
this country has never known. And 
the attempt will be accompanied by 
bloodshed compared with which the 
Civil War of the last century was a 
holiday, for the red-blooded American 
people will put down the revolution 
ary attack, necessarily by force of 
arms. 

With all the facts known—and 
there are many more than have been 
here presented—the question natu! 
ally arises, Why doesn’t the Govern- 
ment do something about it? The an- 
swer is simple; the laws of the United 
States protect the radical who aims at 
its destruction. An American citizen 
can go to Washington and walk down 
Pennsylvania Avenue with a bomb in 
each hand announcing his intention 
to overthrow the Government and de- 
stroy property. The only law he 
violates in thus doing is a police regu- 
lation against disturbance of the 
peace. If the squirrels don’t get him 
and he is not arrested, he can, after 
having made his announcement, pro- 


ceed to the capitol and blow up the 
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building; and the only charge upon 
which he can be arrested is one of de- 
stroying Government property. 
Americans may conspire to overthrow 
the United States Government to 
their hearts’ content and, until they 
have committed an overt act, they 
can’t be touched. 


LAWS PROTECT ALIEN REDS 


radicals in Congress the d: 
great. -To be sure, the Con 
who back certain members 
gress would desperately op; 
election, as President, of F) 
Borah, or Ladd, or Brookhart 
Follette, whose words and 
they frequently quote in officis 
ments. But their opposition, a 


have said it, is based upon 
that the working class might | 

fied with the election of any one , 
them—and the Communists do 
want anyone satisfied with ou: 

of government. They will 
satisfied with reform in any degree 
utter destruction by violence is t 
only aim. 


With foreigners it is different. 
Aliens may be deported, under cer- 
tain conditions, But one of these con- 
ditions, under our laws, is that the 
country to which he is to be deported 
will receive him. A passport has to 
be issued for the deportee, and visaed 
by the representative of the country 
of which he is a citizen, before he 
can be compelled to leave our shores. 
England and France object to our 
dumping their radical citizens on 
their shores. Kussia now refuses to 
receive her own, even when dyed-in- 
the-wool Communists; her experience 
with the shipload of radicals thrust 
upon her when the Buford trans- 
ported that preciots cargo of Reds 
overseas cured her of any desire for 
more. So, under the law we can de- 
port Communists, but also under the 
law we can’t. 

It may be that the pendulum of 
civilization is swinging backward and 
we are entering upon another Dark 
Age. This has been suggested. How- 
ever, as William E. Brigham, astute 
Washington correspondent, says, the 
situation has now reached a stage 
when American citizens must be either 
squarely for the American flag and 
all it represents, or against it. With 


D 


NO REFORMS SATISFY REDS 

The Communists do not believe ir 
the theory of reform. The so-calle 
capitalist State, with all its instit 
tions—Church, Home and Governmen' 
—must go, they insist; and the on) 
way in which it can be effectually 
done away with is as was done i 
Russia. Nothing is good. Nowher 
in their literature can be found a si! 
gle reference to any feature of th 
United States which is good. All 
must be destroyed, and as this can be 
accomplished, as they see it, only by 
armed revolt, war is declared. Upon 
the ruins, with new foundations, they 
propose to erect the perfect Com- 
munist State, such as they say is nov 
functioning in Russia, and the Soviet 
Republic of America will be a pro 
vince of Moscow where wil! center 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat of 
the World. 





Our Friends and Neighbors 


Lieut. Col. Elvin H. Wagner, /8th Infantry 


'T would be wrong to 
say that Army men 
and women, have, as 
a class, led an exist- 

| ence which has been 
kept separate and dis- 
tinct from that of the 
local .community in 
which they are sta- 
tioned. It is equally 
wrong to say that the 

mmunity has kept itself apart 
Army. 
has, however, been a failure 
part of both to really get to- 
Upon analysis there seem to 
We of the Army 
are victims of the system under which 


be reasons for this. 
nment 


e onl} ™ we grew up, and, before the war, the 


“run of bank’’ eivilian outside of a 
me in ") garrison city never had a chance to 
ywhere ow their Army men. 
In the old days the Army posts were 
iot in or near the larger centers of 
ivil population. The little garrison 
town that attached itself to the post 
was not a place of any social activity 
and the train, boat, street car or buck- 
board trip to the next larger town was 
too long a one to encourage visiting by 
elther group. 
Individual officers and men had in- 
dividual friendships in town and. a 
tew of us had eivilian friends who oc- 
casionally came to eall. The troops 
sometimes gave a parade in the city, 
but it was very seldom that a civic 
body ever came to the post. Why? 
We of the Army didn’t seem to know 


tually 


how and the civil organization after 
years of closed garrison gates, sentries 
at entrances and large signs to read, 
acquired the impression that they were 
not wanted. Then, too, there was the 
difficulty or annoyance for an officer 
who wanted to go to town. Here we 
were, grown professional men and all 
the way up to the old man; you had to 
go and ask somebody’s permission to 
go off the 2 x 4 area called the reserva- 
tion—then hike over to headquarters 
and register out and sometimes lie 
about your destination and probable 
hour of return and then next week have 
the old man tell you you were going to 
town too much—‘‘three evenings last 
week, Mr. Jones; three times you went 
to town. When I was a young officer 
we did not run to town all the time. 
Why, I haven’t been off the post in 
three months. I have to work.’’ Great 
Seott! That is just what is the matter 
with us now and was with old sour 
dough then. What he needed was some 
Georgia corn liquor, a large open area 
to start in, and a Rotary Club dinner 
to end his day. His outlook on life 
the next morning would have been dif- 
ferent and he could have had them all 
for the mere asking. 

The United States Army, including 
the military reservations, belong to the 
people of the United States, and are 
not a lot of gentlemen’s estates belong- 
ing to post commanders, with the post 
quartermaster for a 
keeper. 

We may take a page out of the 


sort of head 
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Navy’s book. They bring a fleet into 
port, promptly declare general liberty, 
and then hold open house and invite 
everybody to come aboard ship and get 
acquainted with Navy and Navy life. 
Many young men who have visited fleets 
of capital ships or destroyers come 
away knowing about how a jack afloat 
lives and messes. The Navy recruiters 
skim off the cream while a man enlist- 
ing in the Army is taking a leap in 
the dark because he doesn’t know what 
to expect when he gets to barracks, and 
gets only a hazy idea of what to expect 
from the mental picture pointed out 
by the recruiting sergeant. 

The following outline of what has 
been done at this post—Fort Hamilton, 
N. Y.—is offered as a solution for the 
lack of understanding that existed in 
1917 between the national army men 
and the professional Regular to whom 
he reported. The community sur- 
rounding the post has always itched 
with curiosity to see what under the 
sun it was we had inside that we 
guarded so closely. The civilian who 
comes to the post and picks flowers or 
leaves the remains of his lunch box 
on the lawn is about as popular with 
the provost sergeant as is the rare in- 
dividual soldier who talks too loud in 
the street cars for the benefit of the 
passengers. 

There is this difference in our favor. 
Our right-minded soldiers can and 
promptly will require other soldiers to 
behave themselves, while no civilian 
seems to feel it his duty to require any 
other citizen to do or cease to do any- 
thing which they both know they 
eouldn’t get away with on a public 
street or in a park. 

Firstly, the signs were taken down, 





Our Friends and Neighbors 





not as an indication that neg 
flowers, breaking trees and “ 
dogs running at large, or wa 

the grass were permitted and 

aged, but on the assumption { 

ally these things would not lt» 
Visitors began to come in and 

the benches along the parade » 

they would talk to any of us wi 

them a chance. The first ing 
always whether or not we know s 

so, naming some relative or frie: 

got in on the war, as a truck dr 

what not, and with that for 

the ‘‘How do you like it now?’’ ques 
tion follows, and both leave with a bet 
ter knowledge and understandi: 
each other and of the Army. 

Every post commander should do al 
in his power to promote a good feeling 
between his men and the girls and 
others in his neighborhood. It will pay 
him big dividends in the good disci | 
pline resulting from the contentment 
his troops and, what is more to the 
point, it gets the public to know its 
Army, its ambitions and its needs. If 
everybody would join this movement 
it would be only a few years when th 
education of the people on Army r 
quirements would be such that ever) 
Congressman would feel a call to sup 





port the people’s Army, whether it was 
the Regular, National Guard or Re- 
serve Branch. 

Here are some of the things that the | 
author has done: | 

Arranged polo tournaments, right 
square on the parade ground—shades 
of all departed provost sergeants 
writhing uneasily in their graves. Thes' 








games were advertised, and the publ L 
invited. Specially selected soldiers 
were detailed as ushers or for modified 





Our Friends and Neighbors 


work. Cireus seats and grand- 
were put up, with an area of 
for special guests. No charge 
kind is made. The garrison offi- 
mingling with the crowds ex- 
the game and, of course, talk 
This is a First Division garri- 
1 the general public understands 
A little 


was run through the 


markings and ribbons. 
(Ra: Polo’’ 
graph, and distributed to the 

It became possible to have a 
almost every Sunday and an in- 
g attendance. Press 
he best day as 12,000, and it was 
group of 


reports 


ghly representative 


connection with the polo activity, 
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a civilian riding club was given per 


mission to use an old shed on the lower 
end of the reservation as a stable and 
riding school. This gave us a group of 
lady equestriennes every day, and how 
well they do look and what an addition 
they make to the appearance of the 
post ! 

The garrison is literally surrounded 
by public schools and every pupil is a 
potential soldier or a girl who may b« 
inspired to cast her future affection 
in the direction of a chap who is or 
We held a publie school 
The 
children marched in and passed in re- 


might be one. 


field day on the parade ground. 


view before the Commanding General 


of the First Division, who later ad 








Our Generals in the Hawaiian Department 


ont, left to right—Generals Hutcheson, Summerall, Menoher and Davis. 
Back, left to right—Generals Kuhn and Barrette 
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dressed them and took part in their 
exercises and the salute to the flag, for 
which purpose a silken color and color 
guard were paraded. The judges, 
starter and timers for the races were 
officers and noncommissioned officers. 
We furnished all equipment and used 
set-up machine guns and gun carts for 
obstacles to the great delight not only 
of the contestants but of the audience 

We followed their games with a dem- 
onstration of Roman riding, horse 
jumping and a couple of chuckers of 
polo by teams of enlisted men on draft 
mules. Pep was added to this last fea- 
ture by quietly omitting the noon feed 
for the mules selected for polo, which 
gave quite an advantage to the team 
whose goal was the one towards the 
stable. It was all very funny and very 
interesting, and the Army made 3,000 
young friends in one afternoon. 

A very interesting Gymkhana was 
run off by the riding club that was per- 
mitted to stable on the reservation. To 
the general public gymkhana stunts are 
new and we of the service at an army 
post are about all that can stage them, 
so that the public may enjoy it, which 
they do, and we thus make more 
friends. 

The periodical transportation com- 
petitions which we hold in a routine 
scrt of a way can be made more com- 
petitive by advertising that they are to 
be held, and inviting our neighbors to 
view the judging. 

It requires very little effort to pro- 
vide seats and ushers, and we must get 
out of our rut long enough to realize 
that beautifully painted wagons, clean 
harness and well-groomed animals are 
a treat to people in this motor age. 

A recent explanation that a number 


of perfectly sound animals were | ing 
sold to bring our general expend (ur; 
for upkeep within the allowan 
the appropriation for forage, b: 
surprise and a bit of chagrin | 
most of persons who have now gvtter 
to know us. 

The Army’s opportunity to mak 
good by getting solidly behind the Boy 
Scout movement is worthy of a sep. 
arate paper on that subject. 

For ourselves, we look upon « 
thing done for a scout troop as a step 
in the training of a soldier which will 
later pay some harassed company com 
mander big dividends. <A_ troop 
being allowed to use an old war build 
ing as a scout house; it is known as 
our troop. There is a lot of stuff in 
our salvage dump that becomes pric 
less possessions to a group of boys 
These boys now have a deep interest in 
the fort. They report depredations 
are impressed with the sacredness 0 
**publie property,’’ they have learned 
and know the life of the soldier and 
painlessly absorb the commissioned of 
ficer-enlisted man phase of the military 
hierarchy. They never hang around 
barracks unless in formation, but learn 
to look up to every soldier as a being 
to be emulated and respected for |! 
knowledge they know he has, from 


their opportunity to wateh the troops 
at training. 
They, too, absorb much of what is 


taught and are capable of learning ma- 
chine gunnery. 

A soldier on a hike with scouts will 
save some recruiting sergeant al! his 
work about eight years from now, or 
when that boy becomes old enough ' 
enlist. 


Our Friends 


and 


Neighbors 
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liers like these details on scout 
and do us a lot of good. 
neeting was held in the post gym- 
a, and the parents of boys who 
ttended citizen military train- 
mps were invited. The meeting 
lowed by a trip through a set 
racks. 
t of this representative group of 
who had had sons in some way 
cted with the Army, not one had 
idea of how we lived. 

[he reereation rooms here are de- 

‘fully fixed up, and messes are ex- 
ellent, and the squad rooms all have 
newly painted white beds, regulation 
lockers and lots of chairs and tables. 
[: is now planned to have regular occa- 
sions when different companies will be 

at home’’ and many persons will pass 
through, and, Navy fashion, learn to 
know what the garrison life of a soldier 
re ally is. 

The publie schools offer a wonderful 
field for effort. Squads and sections 

machine guns, one pounder and 
Stokes have been visiting the larger 
high schools. These begin with a dem- 
onstration of gun drill and field strip- 
ping, followed by the calculation and 
execution of indirect fire data. Next, 
the boys themselves are taken on the 
guns and allowed to do as much as they 
can remember. The time may come 
when this small bit of knowledge of 
weapons will be of great value in a 
hasty mobilization. 

Whenever an invitation is received 
at the post for the various affairs held 
at armories, such as reviews, dances, 
iorse Shows, indoor polo, and the like, 

large a representation as possible 

s turns out. 


A body of Masons have been given 


permission to meet in the post and a 
camp of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
has been organized on the post, garri- 
son soldiers and neighborhood ex- 
soldiers combined. 

The garrison athletic teams meet 
regularly in competition with outside 
civilian teams, and to the smaller clubs 
who have. no meeting places we are 
very glad to give the use of the basket- 
ball courts, football field or diamond. 
None of this interferes with routine 
army activities. The plant is here. In 
a way it belongs to the general public, 
so why not let them use it? It has 
never cost a penny extra and has made 
a lot of very good friends for the serv- 
ice from the civilians from the 
rounding neighborhood, and the size 
of the neighborhood is 


sur- 


getting 
stantly larger and is made to include 


con- 


the children and young people who 
were so unfortunate as not to have been 
old enough to get into the last war 
but who may begin now to prepare for 
the next one. 

There should be nothing in or at the 
beginning of the next war which is 
exactly the same as what we had at 
the end of the last war. This includes 
everything—weapons, equipment, tac- 
tical formations, and the state of mind 
of the people. Our technical experts 
are hard at work on the first three, and 
the rest of us must work as hard and 
skillfully to perfect the last, and, as a 
group, the post commanders through- 
out the service are best qualified by 
positions and equipment to control it. 

It is hard work and costs quite a bit 
of private money, but you also have 1 
lot of fun and add to your lists some 
wonderful friendships. 

















The New Infantry Building 





Our Home—Your Home 


ambition of many years is about to be realized. The Infantry is soon to 

ome of its own—your home—in Washington City. This home will b« 

re center of the increasing activities of your Association. 

Executive Couneil and officers have had before them through the 
years the vision of such a domicile and headquarters, and doubtless 
ve accomplished the object long ago had they been willing to appeal to 
ibership for funds to construct the building. But your officers believed 
economies in administration, and careful balancing of income and outgo, 
iired money could be raised without individual appeals. This theory 

| the construction, but the foresight of those in control has been proven 
nd your new home is now under construction. 
e site selected is on the east side of 17th Street about two blocks north 
\rmy and Navy Club, so that it is easily accessible to the members of the 
ition either resident or visiting in Washington. Directly across the street 
is is rising the new Walker Hotel, to be one of the largest hostelries in the 
| City, so that certain features of the social life of the city will be imme 
at our door, and as business is rapidly moving in this direction we will 
be surrounded by fine stores and offices, with consequent enhancement in 
s of land. 
\ word or two about the building itself. It will oceupy a frontage of 40 feet, 
have an elvation at this time of three stories only, though the foundations, 
ls, and piers are designed for an ultimate extension to six stories as our needs 
id, and we are able to finance the enlargements. The facade is classic in 
showing traces of the Greek and Italian Rennaissance, but without sac 
rifice of light and utility for its purpose as an office building. The building 
tself is of poured econerete with a front of Indiana limestone. The lower floor is 
given over to two shops which we shall lease to high class stores, as a means of 
revenue to the Association. For the time being the entire second floor and part 
the third will be devoted to our own business. The administrative offices will 
lace the street, but extending backward from them will be a good sized assembly 
hall where the members can meet for social and business intercourse. This room 
will have a large fireplace in the Italian style, and with comfortable chairs about 
should make a cheerful and pleasant spot for our members to spend a passing 
hour as time affords. 

Adjoining the Assembly Hall is the work room of the Book Department, and 
in these quarters will be located the various mechanical aids that facilitate ou 
activities, addressing machines, multigraphs and so on. 

\ section of the third floor will be given over to our engraving department, 
which is rapidly assuming large proportions. Here our own expert engravers 
in copper and steel will ply their profession, while in adjoining rooms, plate 
presses and stamping machines will turn out their finished products in the way 

siting eards, wedding invitations, embossed stationery, and so forth. 


As our activities increase we will have more to say, but for the present we 
will only repeat that an ambition of many years is about to be realized. We and 


you Ww 


| soon have a home of our own. 
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Interesting Old Records 


Capt. Stuart R. Carswell, Infantry 





OME recent research 
work in the Old Ree- 
ords Division of the 
Adjutant General’s 
Office brought to light 
many interesting old 
papers and records of 
the period of 1797- 
1808. These give a 
very interesting light 
on the Army of those 

days, when the posts were small, few 

and far between. From a study of 








these old records one can readily imag- 
ine the conditions in which the Army 
had to live, the lack of amusements, 
little society, and constant facing of 
hardships and privations. The lot of 
the Army officer and his wife was cer- 
tainly anything but a bed of roses in 
those days, when most of our very 
small Army was stationed on the In- 
dian and Spanish frontiers. 

During this period General James 
Wilkinson was the commander-in-chief 
of the Army, and as he was constantly 
on the move the headquarters of the 
Army was wherever he happened to 
camp. Wilkinson was generally very 
careful to stay out of Washington, for 
at this period he was constantly intrigu- 
ing with the French and Spanish Gover- 
nors in Louisiana, and was connected 
with the Aaron Burr conspiracy. Wil- 
kinson undoubtedly for some years en- 
couraged the French and Spanish in 
the belief that he would help to form 
a new republic in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. All of the original correspondence 
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(in English, French and Spa: 

on file in the Old Records Divis 

is very interesting reading. [) Jy! 

1796, Wilkinson writing to G. : 

Gayosa de Semos in Louisiana, sa) 

‘**For the love of God do not ment 

my name in your letters. Washing 

already has a deep suspicion of 1 

Wayne is in Ohio trying to get « 

on me’’; and goes on to say: ‘‘ Wh 

you send more money, pray co! 

in hogheads of sugar and cotton bales 
Yet in spite of Wilkinson’s conn 

tion with Burr, he was doublefac 


enough to issue a general order dated 
at New Orleans in 1807 congratulating 


the Army on Burr’s arrest near M 


bile. General Wilkinson’s Order Book 


from 1797-1808 is a very mine of ir 


formation about conditions in the old 


post-Revolutionary War Army. On 
of his first general orders, May 22 
1797, allows four women to a compan) 
to do the washing and mending for the 
men, and they are to draw rations fo 


doing such work. In the next sentence 


he orders officers to discontinue th 
practice of keeping mistresses, as “‘It 
is a disgraceful practice and one that 
gives rise to much discord.’’ 

In examining these records one is 
struck with the large number of ofi- 
cers tried by court-martial, especially 
in the Regiment of Artillerists and En 
gineers. There were few officers in 
those days who were not tried or placed 
in arrest at one time or another, mostly 
on trifling or trumped-up charges, and 
in these charges, spite and a desire for 
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evidently played a leading 
\mong the enlisted men the de- 
ate was very high. It was gen- 
unished by a trifling fine, re- 

and a hundred lashes on the 

k, sometimes with a wired cat. 
d desertion sometimes brought 
th penalty. Mutinous and dis- 
‘ul language was generally 
d by fifty lashes on the bare 
hack. Prison sentences were rare, due 
probably to a lack of proper places of 
confinement and the great difficulty of 
g prisoners great distances 
the wilderness. 

On June 12, 1797, Wilkinson issued 
his famous ‘‘Cropping Order.’’ It 
was an order forbidding officers from 
planting and improving cornfields and 
farming for a profit, for 


respt { 


puns 


Mt nd 


1 nal 
thy rh 
nrou 


It causes a neglect of duty, relaxes 
discipline and is a disgrace to the serv- 
ce. The national bounty is expended 

to improve the agricultural arts, 
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but to instruct men in the use of arms; 
the hoe and the plough must be laid 
aside, and every moment of profes- 
sional duty devoted to instruct and to 
train men in the glorious science of 
war. It is for this noble purpose gen- 
tlemen receive the pay and subsistence 
of their country, and their honor is 
pledged for the performance. The 
spirit of cropping is almost everywhere 
to be seen, disgraceful to those who in- 
dulge in it; no less exceptional is the 
practice of collecting and breeding cat- 
tle in large quantities. 

An interesting court-martial order 
was the one reviewing the case of Capt. 
James Sterret, of the Regiment of Ar- 
tillerists. It is dated Fort Adams 
(Tenn.), November 29, 1801. Lieut. 
Colonel Gaither was the commanding 
officer and preferred the charges: 

Charge 1. Disobedience of orders in 
not returning two pieces of ordnance 
to the fort on the 10th of June. 

Charge 2. Neglect of duty in leaving 











A Real Old-Timer 
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two pieces of ordnance outside the post 
until a late hour without a guard. 

Findings of the court: 

That Capt. James Sterret is not 
guilty of the charges above exhibited 
against him, that they are futile and 
frivolous and utterly unsupported and 
appear to have originated not from 2 
wish to promote discipline, or a regard 
to the publie service, but from a want 
of due consideration or a desire to per- 
secute, and does therefore acquit him 
with honor. 

General Wilkinson’s comment fol- 
lows : 

What a state is here offered to the 
authority of a military commander! 
What a singular prejudgment! What 
an unexampled disqualification to sit in 
judgment on the offending colonel do 
the members of the court voluntarily 
give! The general approves the sen- 
tence of the court so far as it concerns 
the prisoner, but he highly disapproves 
the invective which it has ventured 
to level at the officer who constituted 
it. *°* * If we admit that a court- 
martial is invested with the power to 
stigmatize or to vilify characters not 
immediately subject to its authority or 
bound by its decisions, we shall qpen 
the doors of sedition and licentiousness, 
from whence unfledged subalterns may 
with impunity slander the oldest and 
ablest officers in the Army. What a 
spectacle would be presented—Liberty 
tweaking Justice by the nose, and the 
baby beating its nurse. 


Toward the end of December, 1803, 
the American forces took over the pos- 
session of New Orleans from the mixed 
French and Spanish garrison. Appar- 
ently the night after our entry our 
troops did not behave as they should 
have, for three days after their entry 
General Wilkinson issued the following 
order, which speaks for itself: 


I nterest in g O | d Recor ds 


G. O. 

Headquarters, New Orlea: 

December 24, 1803 

It is with great surprise ai 
fication that the General ha 
that in violation of his expr: 
the important post of St. Lo 
last evening found without an off 
and that many of the men wer 
a state of brutal intoxication ; 
capacitate them for service, 
ment, too, when appearances 
the belief that the national 
and their own honor were at 
What a contrast do we behol: 
Militia at their posts and in ord 
Regulars abandoned by thei: 
drunk and in disorder. A suitahk 
quiry will therefore take plac 
should the service be again disg 
by a repetition of such scenes, he s 
emnly assures both officers and 
that he will confine them to quarters 


A rather famous court-mart 
place shortly after this and brings ou 
strongly the difference of the old 


martial system and our own prese! 
It was the trial of Colonel 
Thomas Butler, of the 2d Infantry. Th 


court was composed of one colone 


system. 


two 
sight 
captains and two lieutenants. General 


lieutenant colonels, one major, 


Wilkinson’s general order dated New 
Orleans, February 1, 1804, reviews the 
ease. Colonel Butler was charged 
with: Disobeying the general order 30 
April, 1801 (cutting off the cues o! 
soldiers) ; 2d, disobeying orders to pro 
ceed to Fort Adams (Tenn.) from nea! 
Nashville, but instead took a military 
detachment with him as escort and 
went to Pittsburgh and was absent 
without leave for nine months, ané 
then calmly returned to his post. T! 
General in reviewing the case says 


It would seem that this , 
luded by artifice and beguiled by '! 
ingenious sophistry of the colone! s « 





awe © 
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ive suffered their attention to 
ted from the true question on 
ey were to decide. * * * 
9th of April the prisoner re- 
in order to ‘‘hasten to Fort 
with all possible expedition’’ 
to carry out certain specific 
ments into execution, but if 


able relaxation from duty, and I there- 
fore consent that so soon as you have 
completed the organization of the 
troops in the Mississippi Territory and 
furnish the next officer in rank with 
the necessary information and instrue 
tions, you may return to the state of 
Pennsylvania for the space of three 


circumstances should 
him from doing so he was to 
the trust to a ‘‘discreet officer, 
necessary instructions for his 
ment,’’ and to follow with all 
dispatch. 
e meantime the colonel, feeling 
ms indisposed to serve longer, 
ffers his commission to the President 
s many months pay as he had 
This proposition was re- 
d and in reply to the colonel’s ap- 
tion for a furlough we find he re- 
the following order from the 
of War, dated 25th May, 
‘‘Considering your precarious 
state of health, the situation of your 
hildren, and your long service, I am 


vreseen months, after which you are to return 
to Fort Adams and 
mand,’’ 

What is the sequel ? Does the colo 
nel follow his officer with all ‘‘ possible 
expedition’’; does he take command of 
Fort Adams and furnish the officer 
next in rank with information and in 
structions for his Government? No 
it is evident he did neither—but ap 
palled by the mephitical exhalations of 
the Mississippi he feigns pretexts for 
maintaining his post near Nashville, 
reiterates his application for a fur 
lough, and finally in the face of his 
orders and under the conciousness that 
he was about to transgress them, he 
turns his back on his duty, commits 
his command to the discretion of a cap 


resume the com- 


served years. 


Secretary 


1802, 


willing to indulge you with a reason- 

















hicage Tribune 
The Backbone of the Invasion of the Ruhr 
iiways the case, the Infantry is depended upon to perform most of the tasks of 
ling army. This shows one of the Infantry columns marching through the 
streets of Mulheim 
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tain, without orders or instructions. 
He embarks for Pittsburgh with a mili- 
tary command on the 21st of August, 
1802, and after nine months’ un- 
licensed absence he presents himself at 
Fort Adams. 

The court found the colonel guilty 
of disobeying the order about wearing 
the hair cued and sentenced him to be 
reprimanded in general orders. The 
General in further commenting on the 
ease says that the application of mercy 
in military life should be 
avoided’’ because it gives encourage- 
ment to vice and oceasion to cruelty. 
The artifice of grey hairs, wounds and 


ce 


cautiously 


long service should not be considered. 
He ends by saying: 

Away with such miserable make- 
shifts, such false doctrines—and let it 
be received and remembered as a sound 
military maxim that rank and respon- 
sibility go hand in hand and are in- 
separable. 

Another interesting court-martial 
case was that of Lieutenant Woolston- 
craft, of the Regiment of Artillerists, 
in March of 1804. The scene of the 
comedy was Fort Jay, N. Y., and was 
the result of ill feeling between Lieu- 
tenant Woolstoncraft and the com- 
manding officer of the district, Major 
Ingersoll, of the same corps. Both of- 
ficers were evidently trying to ‘‘get 
each other.’’ The lieutenant was tried 
on two charges and seventeen specifica- 
tions, with one additional charge and 
three specifications. Some of them are 
as follows: 

Charge 1. Neglecting to pay Major 
Ingersoll his pay and subsistence for 
the months of May and June. (Lieu- 
tenant Woolstoncraft was the district 
paymaster. ) 

Spec. 2. Leaving the post of Fort 
Jay without permission, and neglecting 


to inform Major Ingersoll wh 
would or would not act as Jucve Ad 
voeate to a general court-martia!. agre; 
ably to the orders of the Ins; 
the Army (now the A. G. 0 

Charge 2. For scandalous 1 in 
famous conduct such as is unbecomin 
to an officer and a gentleman. 

Spec. 1. In writing and adiressi 
scandalous notes to Major Ingerso]] 
commanding officer of the 
thereby with an intention and desig 
of injuring him. 

Spee. 2. Infamously kes 
soldier on duty constantly f 
days, contrary to the law and 
usage of the Army. 

Spec. 3. In going to the guard hous 
of the garrison while commanding off 
eer and there infamously beating on 
of the guard until he broke his sword 
in beating the soldier of the guard and 
then making said soldier stand 
guard four hours instead of two, co: 
trary to all law and regular 
the Army. 

Spec. 4. In taking an opp Lit 
when an officer arrived at the post t 
defame the character of Major Inger 
soll in a scandalous manner. 

Spec. 10. In seandalously and in 
famously killing 15 ducks with a clu! 
(while in arrest), the property of 
Major Ingersoll. 

Spee. 12. For infamously shooting 
from the doors and windows of his 
quarters while in arrest and wounding 
and killing ducks the property of a 
Major Ingersoll. ( 

Spee. 13. For infamously shooting 
from his quarters while in arrest and 
killing one shoat and six ducks, th 
property of Major Ingersoll. 

The court, after maturely decliberat 
ing upon the evidence adduced, find 
Lieutenant Woolstoneraft guilty of i 
proper conduct in writing a disrespect: 
ful note to his commanding officer and : 
in speaking disrespectfully of him " 
the presence of officers, and senten 
him to be repremanded in ( 0 
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1 Wilkinson, in reviewing the 


rz 
i. 


(jeneral approves the sentence 
‘court and orders Lieutenant 
neraft to resume his sword and 
o duty. What ever may have 
provocation, short of a direct 
lity, Lieutenant Woolstoncraft 
justified in speaking of his su- 
officer in the terms he applied 
or Ingersoll; foul language 
never eseape the lips of an of- 
uch less should it be applied 
perior in commission. 
itenant Woolstoneraft came back 
r Ingersoll shortly with the fol- 
- charges, and the trial took place 
edericktown, Md.: 
rge 1. Embezzlement of public 
1. In eutting up and using 
if the United States for his own 


2. In converting a large house 
vernors Island into a hen house 
hereby ruining it. 
irge 4. Spee. 2. In drawing ra- 
for Mrs. Cobb, his servant, when 


women were already drawing ra- 


n his company. 
irge 5. Seandalous and infamous 
ict unbecoming an officer and a 


leman. 


1. In selling milk to the gar- 
at Fort Jay at six cents a quart, 
selling the men different kinds 


of vegetables raised on the island. 


4. In cutting up and convert- 
his own use timber which floated 
island. 


ge 6. Spee. 2. In sending fat to 


New York and elsewhere in small quan- 


titles 


the boat and barge for sale, 
conduct causing the officers of 
rison to be ridiculed and held 
tempt by the citizens. 
major was found guilty of sell- 
to the soldiers and of flogging 


men without a court-martial, and sen- 
tenced to a reprimand in G. O. 

Shortly after this trial General Wil- 
kinson issued the following order, 
dated Fredericktown, September 4, 
1804: 


The General has remarked with sen- 
sible concern among certain officers of 
the Army, a highly culpable spirit of 
animosity, and a disposition to gratify 
personal revenge under the pretext of 
promoting the public service. To call 
up dormant transactions, long within 
the knowledge of the accuser, or to ex- 
aggerate recent offenses beyond the 
bounds of truth and decorum, are evi- 
dences of this pernicious propensity. 
A stop must be put to practices so dis- 
graceful in their nature, and so per- 
plexing in their consequences. 


The trial of Major MacRea, of the 
Regiment of Artillerists, in 1805, is to 
us an amusing example of the condi- 
tions of the period. The major was 
tried at old Fort Massac on December 
20, 1805, and on the following charges: 


Charge 1. Repeated drunkenness. 
Charge 2. Neglect of duty. Spee. 1. 
Employing the regular police to work 
his garden, whereby every species of 
filth and impurity remained un- 
removed on the post to the great injury 
of all concerned. Spec. 2. Liberating 
Sergeant Main without trial after 
being confined by Captain Campbell on 
a charge of contemptuous language— 
he having called Captain Campbell a 
‘‘damned raseal’’ in the presence of 
one of the officers of the post. 

Findings : 

The court, after the most mature de- 
liberation on the evidence adduced in 
the course of the trial, are of the opin- 
ion that Major MacRea is guilty of 
the first charge, but it appearing to 
the court that during the time of Major 
MacRea’s command at South West 
Point (Tenn.) he has only been a few 
times intoxicated after dinner, and 
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that it not appearing that the public 
service was in any instance injured by 
his inebriety, do conceive his arrest and 
long journey at this inclement season 
of the year, and the humiliations aris- 
ing from his situation more than a suf- 
ficient punishment for the offense, and 
on consideration of the testimony ad- 
duced relative to the second charge and 
its specifications, the court are of the 
opinion that he is not guilty and there- 
fore acquit him. 

The General confirms the sentence 
and orders Major MacRea to resume 
his sword. 


In these days of strict (?) prohibi- 
tion the rewards offered by General 
Wilkinson for good marksmanship 
would cause a near riot and a grand 
rush to join the Army, as the follow- 
ing order will show: 

GENERAL ORDERS 
Headquarters, 


Cantonment on the Missouri. 
April 16, 1806. 


Extract 


The old Guards are to commence fir- 
ing at a target tomorrow morning un- 
der the orders of the old Officer of the 
Day, and the contractor will issue a 
pint of good whiskey to the best shot. 
The lead to be cut out by the worst 
shot and returned to the Ass’t Military 
Agent by the relieved Officer of the 
Day. 

Five months later the General ar- 
rived at Natchitoches, La, and 
promptly issued another, to us strange, 
order on musketry training, dated Sep- 
tember 23, 1806: 


Extract 

The old Guards are to discharge 
their pieces at a target at sixty yards, 
under the eye of the Officer of the Day ; 
and the officers of every grade are to 
accustom themselves to estimate that 
distance at the first glance. The lead 
is to be saved and the best shot is to 


receive a pint of good whis 
critical examination of arms 
mediately made, and those w 
defective are to be exchanged 
Wilkinson, while at Nate 
learned that the Spaniards in 
cinity of the Sabine River wer 
ening to drive out the Amer 
western Louisiana. He according 
decided on an expedition to 
bine River to drive back the S; 
ish forces beyond the treaty lin 
the west bank of the Sabine. Hi 
sembled the few Regular troops at | 
disposal and called up the loca! M 
to carry out his purpose. His gene: 
order calling out the Militia for ser 
admonishes all, both Regulars and M 
itia, about maintaining a strict dise 
pline. The following is an extract 
from the order: 


} 


Called to arms in the national 
fense, the interests we are bound t 
protect, will require sacrifices and su! 
ferings, while the honor of the Unit: 
States prohibits every act of disord 
violence and rapine. Honorable warfa 
repels the idea of plunder, and it 
be the General’s pride to take to his 
bosom every orderly, brave solide: 
whilst every scoundrel and marauder 
will be punished with death. 

The expedition while waiting 
start evidently had a thoroughly go 
time, for on October 2, 1806, the Ger 
eral felt it necessary to issue th 
lowing order: 


Midnight revels but illy accord wit 
the important interests which should at 
this moment occupy every gent!eman 
mind. In a moment like the presen! 


every man and every officer shoul 
hold himself in readiness to march, ' 
fight, and to die at a moment s war! 
ing. Repose is indispensable t» suc 
state of preparation and readiness 
therefore all lights in camp are to? 
extinguished at tattoo. 
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efore the start of the expedi- 
General, on October 10, 1806, 
ie following order: 


ovement to the front, which 
nade the moment the necessary 
is gotten together, leads to 
ition which the General flatters 
will be terminated in a few 
it must therefore be as light and 
imbered as possible. To assert 
ts of our country and the honor 
arms, the General exults in the 
ce that he does not command 
er, and he hopes not a man, who 
ready always to meet every suf- 
and to court every peril which 
lie service requires. 
he expedition neared the Span- 
nd the danger of a clash drew 
the General deemed it wise to 
his plans of defense in case of 
These 


he published in the following 


tion with the Spaniards. 


ORDERS 
Headquarters, 
La Pedria, Oct. 28, 1806. 
26 miles from Natchitoches. ) 
defending movement of the 
is not to seek an enemy but to 
. right of sovereignty ; this right 
ed by the Spanish commander in 
mt, who has recently warned 
General that he considers his ad- 
an act of hostility which his 
s compel him to resist. Whatever, 
may be the calculation or the re- 
he safety and honor of the corps, 
national interests require that 
individual attached to the expe- 
should move and act as if an 
ngagement was certain and inevitable. 
We are obliged to await the attack, and 
)ponents, being all mounted, may 
refuse themselves at their dis- 
and of consequence will avail 
ives of any advantage we may 
them, 
signal to prepare for action 
camped will be a gun from the 
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left, on which every man who bears 
arms will take his place in line, and 
the whole await orders. The signal to 
form when under march will be a gun 
from the front. The Infantry with 
their field pieces will immediately form 
two lines, at 200 yards distance, and 
on the flanks of the road. Farar’s 
Dragoons will retire by the road to 
the rear, and form column prepared to 
charge. Major Welch’s Mounted In 
fantry will skirmish and fall back, on 
the right or left of the front line, as 
the ground and other circumstances 
may render most advantageous. The 
moment the signal is given, the rear 
guard, Pioneers, and every man of the 
line, are to join their corps, leaving 
their packs and teams in charge of Mr. 
Ragan and the engagees of the Quar- 
termaster and Contractor’s Depart- 
ments. Should an attempt be made to 
turn our flank, which is probable, the 
Infantry will form the hollow square, 
and the Artillery take post on the 
angles to enfilade the enemy with grape 
and canister. Major Welch’s men to 
retire toward the rear and endeavor to 
flank our assailants, keeping up 4s 
quick and deadly a fire as possible. 
An officer to each division of the In- 
fantry will take post with the front 
rank, every other officer will be in the 
rear, to see that the men do not throw 
away their fire, and if one should be 
so dastardly as to give back, to put him 
to instant death. 

Under all circumstances the Artil 
lery will receive orders when to fire; 
but the Infantry with shouldered arms 
are to wait the approach of the enemy, 
until within 40 yards, when the front 
rank is to present, level well, fire and 
charge bayonets. If the enemy are 
not broken or staggered, the second 
rank are to take aim at their breasts, 
and when at 15 yards are to pour in 
their fire, and should they still come 
on are to be received by both ranks 
with dauntless resolution on their bay- 
onets. The Dragoons are reserved for 
a critical effort and will receive orders 
when and where to make it. The gen 








| 
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tlemen will bear in mind that what- 
ever may be the order of charge, the 
instant they close with the enemy the 
action will become pell-mell. They 
should be careful to level their blows 
at the neck rather horizontally than 
perpendicularly and in general to cut 
and pass from man to man. 

The Spanish force is greatly su- 
perior and all mounted, but it is made 
up of an undisciplined rabble. Their 
attacks will be made in great disorder, 
and probably with great velocity and 
an air of boldness, because they will 
depend more on noise and appearance 
than the solid shock. It will be our 
part to present a rampart of bayonets 
wherever attacked. Let the officers be 
attentive to their men and the men 
silent and obedient to their officers. 
Let each individual put confidence in 
his own strength and the cooperation 
of his flank files. Above all, let us 
avoid hurry, which always produces 
confusion, and superiority of numbers 
will serve but to augment our triumph 
and increase the honor of our arms. 


General Wilkinson, on hearing of 
the arrest of Burr, and hoping to clear 
his own skirts of suspicion by showing 
a lack of sympathy with Burr, issued 
the following general order, dated New 
Orleans, March 3, 1807: 


The General congratulates the Army 
on the arrest of Colonel Burr on his 
route to Mobile. This essential serv- 
ice was rendered by Lieutenant Gaines, 
aided by Major Perkins, of the Missis- 
sippi Territory, the latter of whom has 
proceeded with the prisoner, under 1 
strong military escort for the city of 
Washington. In consequence of this 
information, the Battalion of Orleans 
Volunteers and the Orleans Dragoons 
will hold themselves in readiness for 
review, muster and inspection, on Sun- 
day the 8th instant, when they will be 
discharged. 


The execution of a deserter at New 
Orleans was made the occasion of a 
very formal ceremony by General Wil- 





kinson, and the details were pres ribed 
in his order dated March 14, 1807. |; 
is as follows: 


Every man and officer off duty js 
to be under arms on Sunday next a; 
11 o’clock, the whole to be formed op 
the parade in front of the barracks 
and to be commanded by Lieut. Colo. 
nel Freeman. The troops being formed 
and the officers posted, they are to by 
marched to the Glacis, on the north sid 
of Fort St. Charles, where they are 
to form a crescent fronting the for 
and order arms. 

A subaltern, sergeant, corporal and 
10 privates are then to be detached, 
with loaded arms, for the prisoner, 
who, preceded by his coffin, is to be 
marched to the foot of the Glacis oppo 
site the center of the line. 

The sentence uttered in the General 
Order of the 11th of January last is 
then to be read by the Adjutant of th 
day, the troops standing with presented 
arms, after which and precisely at 12 
o’clock he is to be shot to death by 
word of command from the subalten 
commanding the escort, for which this 
shall be his sufficient authority and in 
demnification. Lieut. Colonel Freemai 
will point out the ground for the crave, 
which is to be opened under the direc 
tion of the Military Agent. 


In January of 1807 a court-martial 
was held at New Orleans to try the 
ease of a deserter who had again r 
enlisted in another organization. Th 
prisoner pleaded guilty and the court 
passed the following sentence: 


The court do sentence him to r 
ceive 50 lashes on the bare back wit! 
wire cats, to be branded on thie fore- 
head with the letter ‘‘D,’’ his head t 
be shaved, and a board to be tied or 
his front and rear, on which is to l 
inserted in large letters the wors, ‘ A» 
Old Offender,’’ in this situation to b 
drummed through the principa! streets 
of the city, without facings, ar! to be 
discharged from the service of t 
United States. 











Respect for the Flag 
Col. Alvin M. Owsley 


National Commander of the American Legion 

HEN you see the Stars and Stripes displayed, son, stand 

up and take off your hat. Somebody may titter. It is in 

the blood of some to deride all expression of noble sen- 
timent. You may blaspheme in the street and stagger drunken 
in public places, and the bystanders will not pay much atten- 
tion to you, but if you should get down on your knees and 
pray to Almighty God, or if you should stand bareheaded while 
a company of old soldiers marches by with flags to the breeze, 
most people will think you are showing off. 

But don’t you mind! When Old Glory comes along, salute, 
and let them think what they please. When the band plays 
The Star Spangled Banner in a restaurant or hotel dining room, 
get up, even if you rise alone; stand there, and don’t be ashamed 
of it, either. 

Don’t be ashamed when your throat chokes and the tears come 
when you see the flag flying from the masts of our ships on the 
great seas or floating from every flagstaff of the Republic. You 
will never have a worthier emotion. For of all the signs and 
symbols sinee the world began there is none so full of meaning 
as the flag of this country. 

Other flags mean a glorious past; this flag means a glorious 
future. It is not so much the flag of our fathers as it is the flag 
of our children, and of countless children yet unborn. It is the 
flag of tomorrow, the signal of the ‘‘Good time coming.’’ It is not 
the flag of your king; it is the flag of yourself and your 
neighbors. 

Your flag stands for humanity, for an equal opportunity to 
all the sons of men. Of course, we have not yet arrived at that 
goal; injustice still dwells among us; senseless and cruel customs 
of the past still cling to us, but the flag leads the way to righting 
the wrongs of men. 

Our flag is the world’s symbol of liberty. That piece of red, 
white, and blue bunting means five thousand years of struggle 
upwards. It is the full-grown flower of generations fighting for 
liberty. It is the century plant of human hope in bloom. 
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ENIENTE!’’ Lieu 
tenant William 
Flynn, Philippine 
Constabulary, turned 
and as he reached for 
his Colt’s .45, looked 
in the direction that 
his sergeant was 


pointing. 





Just at the border 
of the narrow, creeper 
bordered passageway that bare feet had 
worn through the dense undergrowth 
he saw what had attracted the ser- 
geant’s attention—a brown foot and a 
white cloth protruding from the brush 
at the edge. 

These were the days of ambush and 
sudden rushes in the Sulu Islands, for 
the Moros were far from their present 
condition of quietness, and caution was 
the watchword among men who lived 
day to day in anticipation of an end 
by the bolo route as a very possible 
outlook at any time. It was sure trou- 
ble to venture into the jungle along 
the trails with less than fifteen men. 

Motioning to his men, the patrol 
moved forward cautiously and pre- 
pared for any surprise. No movement 
followed their advance and the patrol 
halted. Flynn advanced and care- 
lessly put away his pistol as he saw 
that the foot belonged to a native who 
was helpless—a Moro, short, squat and 
ugly, but of unusual physical develop- 
ment. 

**What’s the matter with him?’’ de- 
manded Flynn of his sergeant. The 


sergeant made a face of disgust and 
spat. 
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‘*He sick—smallpox.’’ 

‘*Well, pick him up and we 
him along and do what we 
him,’’ the lieutenant replied. 

With visible reluctance t! 
made a rude stretcher and pla 
sick Moro upon it, he being w 
move from weakness. As th 
doing this the lieutenant g¢ 
Moro a good look and noted 
bared chest and arms were w 
well developed and that he 
doubtedly one of the strongest 
that he had ever seen. 

It was a good twenty kilomet: 
tc the station, but the patrol 
before the end of the aftern 
ended their three-day patrol 
other incident of interest exc 
sick Moro. The patient was 
over to the native practicant 
lated in a small nipa shack outs 
compound. 

Thereafter, busy with othe 
and absent much of the time |! 
station, the lieutenant forgot al 
rescued Moro. 

Some five weeks later, ret 
from another long patrol, Fly 
to his quarters and undressed for | | 
evening—a custom at the station. Ha | 
ing achieved pajamas and _ slipp 
Flynn came out on the screened-in | 
porch to enjoy the moonlight and 
good smoke before taking hims 
to the bunk and much-needed rest. The 
sentries were pacing back and : 
between the barbed-wire stockaies, the : 
sound of their equipment and th 





steady footfalls lending a feeling o! 
eurity. One could never t t 
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appen, mused Flynn, looking to be a constabulary soldier and to be 
he black outlines of the jungle your servant also.’’ 

d in mist which gleamed like Flynn’s native orderly had been dis- 
silver in the light of the big charged and he had been hard put to 
oon that was rising from be-_ it to find a substitute. Flynn decided 
e mountains back of the station. that here might be just what he wanted 
n’s thinking was disturbed by and so told the sergeant to enlist the 
ping on the screen door by a man in the morning and to put him on 
He rose and went to the duty at his quarters after drill hours. 
d asked the corporal what he Next morning he was at work at 
Flynn’s quarters clad in brand new 
, the sergeant wants you to see khaki. He picked up things readily. 
in who was sick,’’ the corporal He mastered the details of making the 
to the lieutenant’s question. bed almost at once. Boots were shined, 
ve the sergeant bring him equipment eared for and food served 
as never before, and the lieutenant 
replied the cor- soon realized that he had found a good 
vith a snappy salute, and left. striker in the smallpox victim whom 
approach of the sergeant a few he had admired for his muscles, little 
nutes later with the former sick man realizing that those self-same muscles 
aroused Flynn from his mus- would some day strain their utmost to 

Admitting them both to the save him from death. 
porch, he asked what was wanted. Besides attending to Flynn’s quar- 
Speaking through the sergeant, the ters the Moro, of course, did his duties 
Moro said: as a soldier, and the lieutenant noted 
‘‘Master, you saved me when I was_ that he learned his work there as well 
sick. 1 was weak and my people aban- as he had his striker’s tasks. The sick 
ed me on the trail. I wish to serve Moro was soon forgotten in the smart 

ith you and the Americanos. I want and soldierly recruit. 


well, sir,’ 





Two of the Infantry Regimental Areas at Schoficld Barracks 
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For some time the district had been 
very quiet. One day, however, an 
alarm came in. The runner reported 
that a small band of ladrones had 
raided a barrio near the coast in the 
southern end of the district, killing 
several natives and carrying away a 
good deal of plunder. The band was 
reported to be small, not more than ten 
men, 

The garrison was short handed at 
the time, many enlistments having ex- 
pired. As the foree that had made the 
raid was reported to be so small, Flynn 
decided to take with him only ten men. 
Giving the necessary orders and tele- 
phoning a report of the raid and his 
own actions to headquarters, he buckled 
on his equipment and prepared to 
leave. 

On joining the patrol in front of 
the barracks he saw his striker armed 
and ready to go along, too. 

““Hum,’’ mused Flynn. ‘‘I’ve never 
had him out with me, but he ought to 
be good. I will try him out anyway. 
He’s got to learn sooner or later.’’ 

As the little patrol took the trail, 
with one man and a corporal ahead of 
him, the lieutenant found his striker 
marching along in his rear, with the 
rest strung out in single file behind 
him. As the day wore on the lieuten- 
ant glanced back several times at his 
men and could not help but admire 
the way his new recruit hiked along 
tirelessly. He decided that he had a 
good soldier as well as a good striker 
and that it might be a paying inyest- 
ment to pick up a few more smallpox 
cases if he could. 

At nightfall the little patrol reached 
the raided village. The teniente of the 
barrio came out to meet the patrol fol- 
lowed by several of the men and boys. 
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Flynn listened to them and fo 
if their statements were con 
strength of the ladrones wa 
nearly fifty than ten. He imm: 
dispatched one of the natives 
barrio with a message to be tel: 
to headquarters, requesting m: 
be sent out to join him, and say: 
he was going to follow the trai 
band. Reinforcements were s 
from the two nearest station: 
Captain Tompkins. 

The reinforcements had not 
out more than an hour when a rw 
appeared out of the dark alo 
trail. 

‘*F lynn and his patrol report 
bushed and killed near Tapukan. P 
trols from Jolo and Indinan on 
join you at Manuk. Proceed wit! 
dispatch.’’ 

Tompkins and his men moved 
the trail at a quickened pace. 1 
could not believe it. Flynn killed. H 
loved the big Irish lieutenant 
brother. The moon sank behi 
forest outline, but the patrol kept 
its way. Each little break in th: 
grass offered the prospect of 


each cross trail a danger. |: 
was slow, difficult and dangerous, 4 
the nerves of the men were on cdg 
the sky began to grow light in the east 

As they rounded a bend in tlie t 
the point ahead halted. He had hea 
suspicious crackling in the grass aliea: 
A form appeared in the shadows aliead 
Nervous and overkeen from the | 
night march with its constant stra! 
the point fired at the shadow 4s 
eried ‘‘Halt!’’ 

The shot was followed by 2 £! 
and then by a weak voice that | 0m! 
Tompkins recognized as that 0! Fly! - 








less of a possible ambush he 
forward. In the pale light he 
Flynn stretched out flat on the 
He was liberally bandaged with 
nd bloody all over. Under him 
figure of a soldier, his uniform 
d dirty and soaked with blood. 
k after that man!’’ groaned 
weakly. ‘‘I hope to God you 
killed him. He’s that new 
you wanted to take away from 
bad, Captain. He fought like 
) save me, but I guess they did 
down and 
if this 


They had me 


have got me for sure 
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little devil hadn’t picked me up and 
ran—ran—ran.”’ 

Flynn’s voice trailed off weakly. He 
had fainted. They lifted up the body 
of the rescuer. The soldier was badly 
wounded in several places and he had 
apparently lost a very great deal of 
blood. Blood coming from a bullet 
wound in his chest showed where the 
that Captain Tompkins’ point 
fired had struck. But, despite his weak- 
ness the little Moro grinned and spoke 
in the dialect: 

**Teniente save me—I save him.’’ 


shot 


And then he dropped back dead. 


D 


The Chief Pleased With R. O. T. C. 


The Chief of Infantry has expressed 


himself as being very much pleased 
with the progress of the Infantry Units 
of the R. O. T. C. at the institutions 
he visited on his recent trip to the 4th 


He found the interest 
and spirit of these units all that could 
be desired. The school authorities are 
giving them their moral and financial 
support to the fullest extent possible. 
General Farnsworth visited the Citadel 
at Charleston, 8. C.; Clemson College 
at Calhoun, 8. C.; Emory University 
and the Georgia Institute of Technol- 
ogy at Atlanta, Ga.; and Wofford Col- 
lege at Spartanburg, 8. C. Many of 
the alumni of all these schools made 
splendid war records and they all seem 
to be putting forth their very best ef- 
forts to eclipse their former records for 
the building of citizenship and national 
defense. 


Corps Areas. 
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The Message of National Defense 





(Pat HAT Chambers of 

“AY Commerce, Rotary 
Clubs, and similar 
organizations are to 
municipalities for 
good government and 
local development, 
the American Legion 
and the Organized 
Reserves are to this 
Nation on the ques- 
tion of the National Defense. 

Good goods cost money, or effort, 
and generally both. The assurance 
of those splendid prize packages car- 
ried in the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion—this Union; the maintenance of 
justice; our domestic peace; our gen- 
eral welfare; and the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and to posterity— 
the assurance, I repeat, of all these 
rests directly on our provisions for an 
adequate National Defense. 

Whatever his cut in expenses, no 
wise business man ever allows his in- 
surance to lapse, but our national in- 
surance so lapsed for reasons most in- 
adequate. Unless public opinion be 
roused and so strongly voiced that it 
shall reverberate through the halls of 
Congress in no uncertain tone, the 
present deplorable exposure of this 
eountry to the machinations of foes 
within and the threat of foes without 
must and will continue, thus threaten- 
ing our people, threatening our wealth, 
and menacing our very existence as a 
free Nation. On the creation of this 
favorable public opinion the National 
Defense rests. 








Who can put this 


great n 


across? Accomplishment and 


fitness instantly suggest t) 
spokesmen: Ist, the American | 


composed of the very flower of 


American manhood; and 24, the 
ganized Reserve Corps. 


Comp: 


both of these great organizati: 


of representative, patriotic me) 
went, who saw, and who con 


Safe 


Oved 


gion 
oung 


Or 


both the enemy and the innumerab|; 
hardships of the soldier’s lif: 


must now demand for themselv: 


S and 


for posterity that the like of the con 
ditions of 1917-1918 in this ' 
shall not occur again. And there are 
none who may question the motive of 


that demand. 


Concretely, just what is the 


( 


int! 


di 


mand? It is that there be provided by 
Congress an efficient National Defens 
What is now lacking to insur 
ficient National Defense? 
In the main, two features: 


ist, Funds. 


2d, Favorable publie opinion, recog 


nizing the need of defense as 


tive. 


an el 


ner 
mpera 


What are the provisions today for 


National Defense? 


Our Navy defends the sea, while 
our land defense devolves upon the 
Army of the United States, composed 


of three elements: 


The Regular Army, generally for 
garrisons, in peace time and overseas 


to furnish Army overhead an 


sonnel for the training of t! 


component elements; 


The National Guard, availa) 





*A talk by Colonel Frank D. Ely, Chief of Staff VI Army Corps, Infantry, «' 
day meeting and lunch of Advertising Men’s Post No. 38, American Legion, «' 


November 27, 1922. 
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emergencies in the States, and 
United States; and in 
f war or major emergencies 


the 
for service without restric- 


Organized Reserves, providing 
d, organized, and balanced 
hich may be readily expanded 
veloped into an adequate war 
ent of the Army of the United 
to meet any major emergency 
ng the use of troops in excess 
e of the other two elements just 


these provisions for a National 
suffice? Yes and No. 
Regular Army has been re- 
to about 12,000 officers and 
} enlisted strength. The actual 
eth of the National Guard today 
round numbers, 163,000. The 
mbined strength of these two com- 
ponents of the Army, approximately 
00,000, is only a nucleus for an army 
d to our needs in modern war. 
consequence, the real depend- 
the Nation for defense lies in 
the development of the Organized Re- 
And this development re- 
uires time, funds, and favorable pub- 
* Opinion, 


serves 


Now the prestige essential for a sue- 
development of the Organized 
es, including the securing from 

ongress the essential funds, demands 

movement receive the active 
ipport of all former members of the 

Army. The youth approaching ma- 

turity is strongly influenced by what 

you do in the premises. If you who 

u who participated in the 

War—if you who know of your 


s 


Worl 


own knowledge the necessity for and 
rements of prompt mobiliza- 
the Nation’s defenders on the 


eall to arms look askance at this move- 
ment or stand aloof therefrom the im- 
pression—nay, the conviction will be 
carried that the necessity for National 
Defense does not exist; whereas we all 
know that it is a very imperative need. 

But there is another and a personal 
reason why you shouid join the Or- 
ganized Reserves, now! 

The regulations provide for mobili- 
zation by organizations rather than by 
individuals. that 
who enroll and serve in peace will be 


This means those 
assured priority of service when the 
eall to war comes. This is but a fair 
regulation as we all must admit; but 
how will it affect you if you fail to 
join now? You are red-blooded, you 
are in your early manhood, you are 
patriotic and filled with the desire to 
serve, and your family and friends ex- 
pect it of you. The urge of your nat- 
ural impulse will at the first threat of 
national peril send you to seek service 
with the colors, only to find that your 
neighbor who thought enough of Na- 
tional Defense to give it recognition in 
peace time by enrolling in the Re- 
serves is before you. Of course, if the 
should 


prove inadequate for the emergency, 


existing reserve of officers 
your chance would come; but in any 
event you would get away a bad sec- 
ond or worse against conditioned men 
off to a flying start. And remember, 
too, we have some 80,000 officers al 
ready enrolled in the 0. R. Corps, with 
the number steadily augmenting. 

So for every reason which carries 
appeal to you ex-service men, your de- 
cision should be instant, and your re 
solve that you will join the Organized 
Reserves today! Your country needs 
you now, just as truly as it needed 
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your services in the recent war. Climb 
aboard the band-wagon, then, and 
don’t wait for the hearse. 

your troubles in the A. E. F. 
had any, and remember that war is 


Forget 
if you 


no bed of roses, but rather worse than 
what old Tecumseh Sherman called it. 
Join the Reserves, and sell the idea of 
National Defense to your neighbors 


and to your kin. Bring up your boys 


and your girls in a spirit of patr otis; 
and lwe patriotism as the good 
Christian lives his religion. You \, 
how strong is childish rever 
what Dad says; and it is even 

for what Dad does when the t: 
shrill and the drums roll. Y: 

to hold that reverence, so don’: 
your way by procrastinating, but walk 
right up and enroll, now! 


D 


Chamber of Commerce Military 
Committee 


Through the efforts of Major Pascual 
Lopez, Executive Officer of the 321st 
Infantry, the Chamber of Commerce 
of Raleigh, N. C., will appoint a Mili- 


tary Committee 


which 


will have 


charge of all ceremonies and all mat- 
ters of a military character that may 


come before the organization for con- 


sideration. 


Major Lopez is also pre- 


senting this idea to other Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the state and 
fully expects soon to have a similar 


committee in many of them. 


Officers on duty with the 


civilian 


components of the Army of the United 
States will do well to give this matter 


consideration. 


With such a commit- 


tee functioning in a Chamber of Com- 
merce the requirements of the service 
may be presented to a definite body of 
men who are more or less familiar with 


the subject. 
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Home from the War 


Mgaj. H. A. 


~~ JARRATIVES of per- 
sonal experiences in 
the A. E. F. 


common 


are 
dead 
November. 


as 
as 
in 
fact there are 
of A. E. 
Effers who cannot yet 

be trusted 

and paper! 

But 
identifying herself merely as 


leaves 
In 
many us 


with pen 


not long ago 
of an ex-officer, produced a 


the brief but 
nt treatise on the conduct and 


in form of a 


| management of husbands home 


war. In so doing she was 


ntly inspired by the now familiar 


i 


A 


SS 


Wit 


{ 


it the Pilgrim Mothers are en- 
to the greater credit since they 
suffered all the hardships en- 
the Pilgrim Fathers but had 

ip with the Fathers as well! 
me say frankly that the author 
to displayed not only an in- 
knowledge of the shortcomings 
masculine gender in general 


kewise a disturbing and embar- 
ng familiarity with the weaknesses 
the genus husband in particular. 


Se] 


se of humor seasoned her thrusts 
ths 


ists they remain. 
painful blushes I plead guilty 
of her indictments. Not the 


involving a treasured but forever 


Salvation 


d musette bag—the m. b. 
take with me and mine went to 
Army long ago,—but 
ging head I admit the abuse 
over-from-the-war vocabulary, 
eyes downeast I confess to 


Finch, C. E. 


having won a large part of the war, 
and ah! here’s the rub, with deep em- 
barrassment I recognize those ‘‘per- 
their 


and 


scnal war stories now passing into 
fortieth with 
added material !’’ 


edition much new 
It seems to me, in my suffering, that 
last 
thrust, but in my calmer moments I 


In 


all fairness we men of judicial tempera- 


she might have spared us that 
see that the woman was justified. 


ments and generous minds will admit 
that having to listen to the same set 
oi war stories 39 times hand running 
is too much punishment for anyone. 
This is what every woman knows! 


Having come forward in this manly 


fashion and bared my guilt and hav- 
ing also registered a vow to renovate 
my vocabulary and to curb my yarn 
spinning proclivities, let me speak up, 
even though it be but feebly, in defense 
the the 
war. 


of hero-husband home from 

In the first place the average poor 
rut-bound mutt of a man had the time 
of his life the the 
war. I came in many 
of officers and 
khaven’t I heard them say that since 
the war had to come they were glad 


in army during 


contact with 


groups temporary 


it had come soon enough for them to 
cet into it? Didn’t over 65,000 of the 
200,000 officers who served to 
stay in the army? The war brought 


want 


57 kinds of variety into the lives ot 
men who had never known the mean- 
ing of the word. For the first time 
they had a hand in the making of 
history; for the first time they saw 
foreign lands, noted customs, studied 
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a foreign language, observed a foreign example Mrs. Asquith rece: 
people. Charlie Jackson was by way marked upon the ‘‘conspicuou 
of becoming a first class clerk and a_ iiy’’ of American men. Pers 


possible cashier in the Gopher Prairie am convinced the dear lady \ as 
Bank when the bugle blew and he was’ generous. 

caught up in the whirl of war and lifted Life is deadened by monoton, wh 
bedily into another world. The horizon we know that variety is the y 
of his mind was incredibly widened, it. Clearly many a veteran talks 9 
and he entered into not one but many his war experiences, yes, and ¢ adds 
crowded hours of glorious life. a bit thereto, in an effort to find dis. 

This being so we cannot blame him traction from the monotony h 
too much when he and a million-odd daily grind. And here is w! r 
other Columbuses discovered the Old clever wife comes in it. She helps 
World for themselves and let the sen- him find it. Instead of treating her 
sation go to their heads a bit. Nor lbusband as a breakfast-in-the-s 
can we fail to understand their hark- chine that produces money i: it 
ing back to those days now that they for meals dropped in, she s 
have come back to their humdrum that she is equipped to talk over wit! 
lives again, now that they have re- him the daily sequence of even! his 
turned to the jogtrot gait of safely business affairs. Instead of permitting 
married men. him to develop into a monologu: 

It is something that they returned she sees to it that he joins her in an 
at all to said lives and wives. It has worthwhile reading going on in his 
been said that the man who won’t make home. By wiles well known 
up to a good-looking girl must love female of the species she inveigles | 
semebody wickedly well. This saying into social turns that will keep him on 
goes for the average American in his toes. She throws the switch w! 
France during the war days, for the his train of thought starts for th 
French women were wonderful in their war-worn tracks. 
deference toward men, and there were Now a man of sense has said that t 
not so many pretty little Janes among lowest level of married life is reach 
them with heads as empty as a church in those families where the conversat 


on Monday. Hence I say that volumes between man and wife is red 


iuced | 


are spoken by the fact that so many complaints about the cook. Along this 


A. E. Effers did come home to (we may _line we recall O. Henry’s story of Mu 

as well say it) the monotony of Kelly, the sole proprietor of a wit 

married life! . who didn’t think. Kelly would com 
According to we men, those volumes home evenings to listen to thie tittle 

speak of our constancy; according to tattle of a brainless female. ‘Ti : 

our respective if not respectful wives stove didn’t seem to be burning just 

they testify to the attractiveness of right; Mrs. Cassidy next door had 3 

the American woman and the hold she new black silk shirt waist and wh) 


has on her slave, friend husband. couldn’t she ever get somet)ing like 
Some argument this, but the husbands that out of him; how abou! a litte 
are bound to win for even members of money anyhow? the iceman jad beet 
the other camp are on our side. For late that morning but to make up for 
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1d eut a piece off his necktie 
tech in her crazy-quilt,’’—with 
t of thing to sit through Kelly 
long in learning to reach for 
as soon as dinner was downed 
ip to the corner for a game of 
th the boys. 
ave it on no less than the au- 
of Stevenson himself that one 
to a marriage is a man while 


her, commonly enough, is a 


man must help, and there are some who 
won’t. We all know the lummoxes of 
men who sit around “‘like lumps of un- 
blended suet in the matrimonial 
pudding.’’ Pearls should not be 
wasted on such as these. The only 
remedy in such cases is a clout over 
the cranium. But the survivors must 
play a man’s part in the game,—and 
it’s some part! 

As a final shot at the woman whose 


Therefore, say I, the respon- 
for keeping the matrimonial 
ship a going concern must be 
fifty-fifty. In other words this 

ss of trying to make home life 
sting for the other fellow cannot 
nded over solely to the wife. The 


thrusts inspired this protest I'll say 
that if I were called upon to give 
advice to bored and neglected wives 
(which, thank I’m not) I 
should first put the question, ‘‘ What 
have 


heaven, 


you done to deserve a_ better 


fate?’’—and then I’d run like hell! 


D 


Why We Fire 21 Guns 


The following from an old serap 
book says: ‘‘Why does a Presiden- 
tial or National salute consist of twen- 
ty-one guns?”’ 

‘“‘The United States follows the 
mother country in a great many 
things. In 1776 twenty-one guns was 
the British National salute, made up 
of seven guns for each of three coun- 
tries, Ireland, Scotland; England and 
Wales counting as one. Three sevens, 
twenty-one guns on their uniting as a 
kingdom. Twenty-one guns was also 
the age of the majority. 

**Some seem to believe the figures 
in the date of the year of Independ- 
ence, 1-7-7-6—twenty-one—have given 
the number of guns.”’ 








Company Fund at Work 
Capt. Jos. W. Bollenbeck, 25th Infantry 





HE company fund is 
a subject the proper 
use of which 
quently is not made 


fre- 


by some company 





commanders. Few get 
100 per cent results 
from it. 

The 
mistake committed is 
that of never letting 
it get below a certain figure and of 
trying to cause the fund to swell. 
Too many believe in holding the fund 
intact future 
some change of station, ete., which 
actually does not oceur once in five 
Funds usually lie in a bank 
per cent interest. One 
thousand dollars brings in just $40 a 
year. 


most common 





for some emergency— 


years. 


drawing 4 


The fund basically is company prop- 
erty, that is, it belongs to the men of 
the organization. 
what good the addition of $40 a year 
does for the men? 

I think I can best illustrate my point 
by showing at least one use to which 
a fund can be put which will result in 
the company getting 100 per cent bene- 
fit and enjoyment out of it. When I 
recently took command of my company, 
I found the fund totaled $3,000, of 
which about $145 was being spent each 
month for the mess. The company was 
nearly twice the numerical size of any 
other in camp. Yet, in spite of the 
size of the fund, the men of the com- 
pany were getting little or no benefit 
from it except as stated. 

The mess hall was as good as the 


Can anyone suggest 
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average ; so was the barbershop 

the kitchen and the recreati: 

An inspection of the kitchen, mess | 
and recreation room disclosed t] 
ereton curtains, a little paint 


siderable calsomine, each of thes: 
as well as the barbershop 
made unusually attractive. 

An 
selected but it 


attractive ereton patt: 
could not b 
in any of several dry goods stores 
tewn. The largest store, there! r 
requested to send to Chieago to 
it but it failed. <A 


offered but was declined becauss 


substitut 


not harmonize with a carefully | 
The addition 
fireplace was thought desirable. | 
niture would help. 


color combination. 


When all plans were visual! 
matter was put up to the con 
Everyone became enthusiastic even t 
bandsmen volunteering to help | 
About $200 was spent for furnit 
mostly straight chairs and sever 
About $7! 
was spent for creton and curt: 

A used cabinet-s 
phonograph with 40 records was p 
up for $75 to be added to th 
piano already there. 

Curtains were put on ever) 
in the dining and recreation rooms 
barber shop. The barber, out 
own pocket, bought a neat d at 
tractive linoleum floor 
covered the entire shop which was 
A fireplace opening 


fortable rocking chairs. 


terial, and rods. 


pati 


larged. 
sides was installed in the part!tio! 
tween the dining and recreation 
and, when constructed, was mace to 





the best but the largest on the 
d. unlike most others, was not 
it of rock but out of red brick 
ick mortar bond. 
ceiling was ealsomined a light 
To insure light and a cheer- 
earanee the walls were made 
ie. The curtains were carefully 
to insure a bright, cheerful 
d were different from anything 
ost. All woodwork was painted 
Ladies of the company came 
to sew curtains and make silk 
hades to be hung over the white 
While the ladies worked, 


d eakes were 


hades. 
served them by 
Inpany cooks. The company com- 
dropped in to inspect their 
The color of the lampshades 
is carefully chosen for its effect. 
pink and red were considered 
sirable. 
icerful orange color was selected. 
braid trimmed the lower edge 
ide a pleasing contrast to the 


near the 
The broken propellors were ob- 
The 
was 


aeroplanes crashed 
and hung up as souvenirs. 
the kitchen 
ted white in spite of fears that it 
’ A fear that 
The face of the 
al two-by-fours was painted black 


woodwork of 


t stay white long. 


; 
0 


prove true. 


contrast. 


fortable benches were built for 
arber shop and two homemade 
, large enough to take any army 
ss for the seat, were installed in 
creation room. Mattress covers 
lyed dark blue and over them 
ton cover was placed. 

en everything was finished, the 


ng and calsomining completed, 


Fun d at Ww or k 


Company 
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the fireplace finished, propellors up, 
pool table in place, curtains and lamp- 
shades hung, the company had what is 
considered the finest appearing dining 
and kitchen and 
barber shop in camp. The total cost 
$350. The company, 
which had been last in everything in 


recreation room, 


was not over 
the regiment, had never won an ath- 
letie trophy in its six years of existence, 
had never taken a horse show ribbon or 
won a baseball game in two years, took 
on new life. A few weeks later it won 
the regimental field and track cham 
pionship. The pool table brought in 
more money, courts-martial and com 
pany punishments dropped to a low 
record, the company began to partici 
pate in every athletic activity and 
started holding its own athletic shows 
every six weeks. Its deposits for sev- 
eral months were greater than those 
of all other companies of the regiment 
combined. 

When a member of the company goes 
into the dining room, the recreation 
room, the kitchen or the barber shop, he 
feels that he is going into the best in 
the regiment. The expenditure of less 
than $400 from the fund deprives the 
Yet 
no one will deny that the benefit the 


company of $12 per year interest. 


company gets out of the improvements 

made is worth all of 

the $350 expended. 
This, I believe, is one way of getting 


that as well as 


the maximum results out of a company 
fund. 
others 


Undoubtedly there are many 
which, with a little ingenuity 
made applicable to local conditions, 
would result in the same improvement 
and in the same beneficial utilization 


of company funds. 











The Principles of War 


Col. William K. Naylor, G. S. 


(Concluded ) 


[ E will now proceed to 

a discussion the 
seventh principle of 
war. ‘‘The Princi- 
ple of Seecurity,’’ 
sometimes called Pro- 
tection. ** Security 
(in general) embraces 
all measures taken by 
a command to pro- 
tect itself from 
servation, surprise, and annoyance by 
the enemy, and to obtain for itself the 
necessary freedom of action.’’ Pro- 
tection from observation, aerial and 
terrestrial, and attack by the enemy 
while in movement or at a halt, is a 
contributing factor in the success of 
our military effort, involving forces 
great or small. 

The character and degree of security 
provided for are governed by the prin- 
ciple of economy of force as applied 
to meet the strength, disposition and 
intentions of the enemy under existing 
conditions. If opposing armies could 
march unmolested to a particular bat- 
tlefield, as the knights of old repaired 
to their tournaments, the military 
problem would consist simply in draw- 
ing up the forces in order of battle 
and nine-tenths of the difficulties of 
the art of war would be eliminated. 
However, in modern warfare, a com- 
mander who places his confidence in a 
chivalry of this kind on the part of his 
opponent would undoubtedly very 
quickly come to grief. In modern war, 
it is not considered a violation of the 


of 





ob- 
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ethics of the game to catch an 
ent at a disadvantage, astrid 


unfordable stream, or divided b 


impassable object, or deployed i 
unfortunate position, or with 


ful dispositions. 


A force that is 
by surprise generally finds its 
that predicament as a result of a 


of security detachments, or to: 


security detachments, or a misc 


some 


S 


Ki 


ankel 


Wak 


tion on the part of the commander ; 


to the kind of protection that is n 
ed. The principle of economy o! 


eed 


Llores 


will be illustrated by the strength 
these security detachments, for 
be borne in mind that an entire arm) 


can not be kept on the alert to gi 
against surprise, but that a sufficient 
proportion should be on this coveri 


it mus 


duty to afford the necessary prote: 


of the main body. 


How strong t 


force will be depends upon circumsta! 


ces. 


posts. 


With the advent of aircraft, \ 
that one of our greatest means 0 


On 
guard, rear guard, and flank det 
ments, and at a halt, a chain « 


the march it is 


eurity lies in concealment. 


The principle of security has som 
thing more in its conception tha 
mere protecting of troops against 


prise. 


It veils the projects 


general himself and enables 


conceal his intentions until t! 
moment. 


The protective serce! 
cavalry, or the protective barrag 
airplanes, 


enables a comma! 


make his movements and dep) 


advan 
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ically or tactically, unobserved 
ften unmolested by the enemy. 
on often obtained this protec- 
massing his forces under cover 
‘ural obstacles, such as moun- 
water-courses, forests, swamps, 

h he held the defiles and cross- 

In 1805, the assembling of the 
was in part concealed by the 
and the Black Forest; in 1806 
Thuringian Forest; in 1812, 
ineuver of Smolensk was masked 
Dneiper ; in 1800 the concentra- 

n Schaffhausen, suggested to 
reau, was to have been under the 
r of the Rhine. The concentra- 
before Waterloo was in and under 
of the Beaumont Forest. In all 
cases, Napoleon utilized these 
iral obstacles to protect himself 

from observation of the enemy. 

It seems so self-evident that armies 
should protect themselves that it ap- 
pears almost an absurdity to talk of a 
doctrine of the principle of security, 
but so many armies in past wars have 
suffered severe losses from a failure to 
bserve this principle, that it is 
proven conelusively that its adoption 
does not come as second nature. The 
number of surprises that can be cited 
as a consequence of the absence of 
sufficient security is appalling. Had 
the Confederates at Shiloh been al- 
lowed to place the Federal Army in a 
position to assure their victory, they 
probably would not have made many 
changes in the Federal dispositions. 
The Federal Army really had no out- 
post organization whatsoever; about 
the only sereen on the enemy’s side 
was the loeal interior guards. The 
French corps marching on the right 
flank of MeMahon’s army in its feeble 
attempt to sueeor Bazaine, was struck 


by the advancing Bavarian troops, who 
caught it literally sitting around its 
bivouac fires. At the battle of Cedar 
Mountain, when the Confederates were 
being attacked by Gen. Banks’ troops 
from the valley, they had their left 
flank rolled up and routed as a direct 
consequence of not having any pro- 
tective screen in that direction. 

The idea of protection is carried 
even farther than security at a halt 
and on the march and includes pro- 
tection on the battlefield. This is ac- 
complished by the utilization of air- 
craft, by smoke, and, to a limited ex- 
tent, by camouflage. On the march a 
great deal of protection is afforded if 
movements are made rapidly. 

One of the most effective ways of 
obtaining protection for a concentra 
tion preliminary to an attack, is to have 
operations in other directions that may 
mislead the enemy as to the point of 
decisive attack. In Von Mackensen’s 
strategic penetration of the Russian 
strategic line in 1915, we have a very 
good illustration. 

During the maneuver stages of a 
campaign, it is a function of cavalry 
ard other organizations of mobility to 
provide the necessary security. Dur- 
ing our Civil War, time and again the 
cavalry was used to carry out raids 
that had not the slightest bearing upon 
the main action and which repeatedly 
resulted in the cavalry being absent 
during the decisive action. Hooker 
sent nearly all of his cavalry around 
the left rear of the Confederate Army 
before the Chancellorsville campaign. 
The Confederates, however, kept their 
cavalry with them, all except a small 
brigade sent out to follow up and ob- 
serve Stoneman. The result was that 
Stonewall Jackson was enabled to 
march around the Federal Army and 








Al 


attack from the west. Again at Gettys- 
burg, Stuart was away on a raid that 
served no other purpose that to leave 
General Lee almost entirely in the dark 
as to the movements of the Federal 
Army and to afford absolutely no pro- 
tection for his own movements. 

On the other hand, Allenby’s cavalry 
during the retreat from Mons afforded 
protection for the retreating British 
Army by remaining on the battlefield. 

We may sum up this entire principle 
about as follows: (1) All 
movements must be covered by a cer- 
tain amount of protection, the amount 
depending upon the circumstances of 
each particular case. 

(2) That rapidity of movement 
facilitates protection and may even 
be a substitute therefor. 

(3) That protection may be obtained 
by features of topography, but these 
features must be kept under surveil- 
lance. 


military 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SIMPLICITY 

We will now take up the eighth prin- 
ciple of war, namely, ‘‘The Principle 
cf Simplicity,’’ ‘‘Simplcity of move- 
ment as distinguished from complicated 
maneuvers, affords greater possibility 
of success. Simple and direct methods 
lend themselves to the preservation of 
elasticity of formation and the adoption 
of measures to mect the ever-changing 
conditions interposed by the enemy or 
by nature.’’ 

This principle in its application per- 
tains more to tactics than to strategy, 
although even in strategy we must bear 
in mind that we should avoid too com- 
plicated movements. In all strategic 
movements of the modern army, which 
numbers its forces in hundreds of thou- 
sands, a great deal of time will be oc- 
cupied and a great deal of distance will 
be covered, which makes it much more 
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difficult than formerly to perf: 
able arrangements and carry 

From the viewpoint of 
alone, strategy must be the x 
possible. The importance of 
itiative I have already touched 
in order to preserve this initiat 
one who plans the simplest a: 


plans. 


decisive operations and earri 
through the most unswerving 
probably’ win. 

The desired simplicity is to 
rived to a great extent by stic 
the plan decided upon. Not to t 
tent of stubbornness in the face 
warranting such change, but 
to the plan as long as it is work 
right. It is said of Burnside t! 
more hopeless a plan became thy 
pertinacity he showed in car! 


out,’’ or trying to carry it out 

Repeated changes shake the 
the subordinates and they soo 
ecme disgusted with the high com: 
The Archduke Charles is suppos: 
have said, ‘‘Having decided upo: 
plan, stick to it and as long as 
working well do not allow yours 
be attracted from it by any oth 
no matter how alluring the lat! 
be.’’ The elder Moltke used 
tation in referring to Grant's (: 
paign of 1864. 

The principle of simplicity sh 
carried far enough to cover orders a 
instructions. Before the World Wa 
our General Service Schools taught 
that orders and instructions s 
brief and straight from the should 
When we got to France we | 
receive orders, metaphorical! 
ing, ‘‘a mile long’’ and the idea ) 
came quite general that in t 
*‘get by’’ with an order it h 
long anyway. 


By the time w 
the Meuse-Argonne the pendu 
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i¢ in the other direction and 
became brief and were not open 
cism on that account. Any of 
o have served in a French 
must hear these words with 
motion, for their orders covered 
f paper. 
illustration of a brief order 
eemed to answer requirements, 
quote one that was issued by the 
table Forrest. During a certain 
tion he received a note from a 
linate asking for instructions as 
it the latter should do if the 
executed a particular move- 
Forrest read the note, thought 
oment, and then turning to over 
the following word on the back: 


quote from Von Clausewitz on 
‘Far from making it our aim to 
ipon the enemy by complicated 
we must rather seek to be be- 
nd with him by a greater sim- 

in our designs.’’ What Clause- 
eans is simplicity of idea. What 
ants to see avoided are scientific 
vers, operations built on artificial 
ration of numerous columns, or 
tions trying to achieve victory by 
gic round-about ways, as he had 


ten witnessed during his life time. 


he demands are measures striv- 
ter victory by the straightest but 


the most decisive road, and noth- 


vas farther from his mind than to 


ize in technical difficulties suffi- 
reason for not earrying out an 
tion in itself conceived in simple 


refore, simplicity of strategic 
nd trying to attain the object as 
as possible, is what command 
invariably aim at. This does 
ean that we should not aim at 
zhest results, for unless we aim 
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high, we will probably not strike high 
A careful study of Napoleon’s eam- 
paigns will show that he had a definite 
strategic’ object, the attainment of 
which would completely overthrow the 
enemy, that he always approached by 
the most direct routes, and his execu 
tion was generally of the simplest kind. 
We should not, in our desire to sim 
plify movements, forget our decisive 
strategic direction and move in a de 
cisive tactical direction just because it 
is easier and simpler to carry out. 

The direction of the attack on the 
battlefield should be such as to facili- 
tate tactical victory without defeating 
the general strategical plan. 

There can be no question that the 
decisive strategical direction should 
govern, for a study of campaigns 
shows that there are no insurmount- 
able tactical difficulties to a determined 
commander. 

The same remark that I have already 
made with reference to the offensive as 
a principle in connection with efficient 
troops and leaders, applies also to the 
principle of simplicity of movement: 
The better trained and led your troops 
are, the more complicated the maneu 
vers you can execute. But in case of 
doubt, the governing principle should 
be to make the movements as simple 
and direct as possible. By simple and 
direct movements we are enabled to 
adopt formations that add flexibility 
to them. 

One of the greatest faults of the 
Confederates during the Civil War was 
their repeated adherence to the far 
from simple successive order of attack. 
This is a form of attack now more 
less obsolete. 

The attack is launched from one or 
the other flank, and as soon as it is 
well under way, is taken up by the 
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next unit, and so on through the whole 
line. 

It leaves to the individual judgment 
of the commander of the successive 
units the selection of the proper 
moment for putting in his troops. It 
throws upon the subordinate com- 
manders the responsibility for a de- 
cision which they are generally unac- 
customed to bear. Many men who are 
capable and trustworthy subordinates, 
fighting bravely and vigorously under 
orders from higher authority, shrink 
from the responsibility of themselves 
inaugurating an offensive. And here- 
in lies the weakness of the successive 
attack. At the critical moment, if 
there is lack of aggressiveness on the 
part of a single leader, the whole plan 
falls into ruin. 

The history of the Civil War shows 
that in nearly every instance the suc- 
cessive commanders, dreading to attack 
prematurely, have held back until the 
golden moment has passed. As a re- 
sult, a disconnected, unsupported 
series of attacks, each being repulsed 
and driven back beforé the attack of 
the units next succeeding had made it- 
self felt. 

This formation distinctly failed at 
Gettysburg and Charles City Cross- 
roads where the greatest opportunities 
were offered. 

The adoption of the principle of 
simplicity of movement does not mean 
that we are to adopt antiquated tactics. 
There is no question but that the move- 
ment of the Highland Brigade at 
Magersfontein in South Africa was 
simple and if they had been undis- 
turbed by the Boer fire, it would doubt- 
less have succeeded. Their formation 
however, can be classed as antiquated 
so that whatever of simplicity it con- 


tained was a poor ground for 
ommendation. 

The Confederate plan and 
tions at Missionary Ridge are a: 
lustration of the violation of t} 
ciple by a complicated arrai 
that miserably failed to work. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF COOPERAT! 
We will now take up the dis: 
of our ninth principle of war, 1 
that of Cooperation. This prin: 
sometimes called ‘‘The Princi 
Unity of Command,’’ ‘‘ Unity 
tion,’’ and more popularly, ‘‘ Th: 
ciple of Team-play.’”’ 
Cooperation is attained by uw 
ecmmand. Each commander 


preme in his own unit, subject o 


the will of a superior command: 


of these elements composing comman: 


must be controlled in their acti 
the single mind of the ecomn 


Centralization of command makes 
sible the determination of the com 





ye 
er 


SioT 


objectives and the intelligent directi: 


of all elements for success. 
You may have the cooperatio: 


out unity of command, but proba! 
will not. Unity of command do 


bring about cooperation, but it « 


the commander to enforce cooperat 


Hooker at Chattanooga was und 
single command of Grant, \ 
slowness at Lookout Mountain < 
show that he was overwhelming 
pressed with the necessity for 
tion. 

By cooperation is meant that 
ing together towards the acco 
ment of a common mission, by a 
manders, which is so necessary | 
plete and final success. The p: 
applies to everything that is ( 
the military profession. Coop 
will be attained when everyon 


WOrkK 
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; instructions in an intelligent 
and executes them in accord- 
th their spirit and the intent 


ne issuing them. Cooperation 


er take the place of unity of 


f the most recent illustrations 
ttempt to replace command by 
tion is that of the assault wing 
German Western Army in the 
on of 1914. 
reference to command, in this 
tion, we mean the high com- 
n other words, the coordinat- 
| the decisive head. Armies at 
sent time are not commanded in 
se that the Napoleonic and Civil 
mmanders exercised that fune- 
rv a strict interpretation of the 
¢ of the word, ‘‘command,’’ is 
nvolves the personal touch; in 
vords, a man can only command 
men as he can reach by his 
magnetism. With the armies 
size of today, this feature is 
it lost, although none the less 
ant. It is not possible for this 
mind to eontrol everything that 
for with the great mass of 
s of the modern battle, the com- 
who tries to do it all himself 
fail. 
‘sist him, we have in the Gen- 
Staff. what is known as the co- 
ting head, called ‘‘Planning’’ or 
Staff,’’ and it forms the 
ng link between the commander 
one hand and the troops and 
on the other, and assists the 
der in arriving at his decisions. 
connection, I want to stress in 
lar the word ‘‘assist’’ meaning 
Staff assists the commander by 
ng him the necessary data and 
which enable him to make the 
himself, 


tive 
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The unity-of-command idea also ecar- 
ries With it, as I have stated, the unity 
of action and the unity of line of op- 
eration aspect. The latter not 
mean that everybody literally marches 


does 


on the same line, but the direction of 
their march and general activity is all 
toward a common objective and their 
movements are so synchronized that 
each will arrive at the proper time and 
cooperate. 

In this unity of command, we must 
not fall into the error of too great a 
centralization. The the British 
conducted the South African War in 
this respect is extremely instructive. 


way 


Here a system of perfect centralization 
of command prevailed. Every stra- 
tegic and tactical movement was pre- 
scribed by the central authority to the 
minutest detail. initiative 
was confined to the narrowest limits. 
When it appeared, it was at once sup- 
pressed and when 
necessary, it failed nearly always. 
This was especially true when Kit- 
chener became commander in chief and 
he had the centralization of command 
in its acutest form, which naturally led 
to stereotyped measures. 


Personal 


initiative proved 


The results 
were that as little as they ever suc- 
ceeded in beating the Boers decisively 
in the first part of the campaign, as 
little did they succeed in suppressing 
guerrilla warfare in the secorid part. 
Complaints of the purely literal obed 
ience, want of self-reliance, and want 
of initiative of the English 
were heard from all sides. 


generals 
Kitchener 
arried out his system in the World 
War, especially in connection with the 
Gallipoli Expedition, for the report of 
the commission ‘We are of 
opinion that Lord Kitchener did not 
sufficiently avail himself of the serv- 
ices Of his General Staff, with the re- 


reads: 
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sult that more work was undertaken 
by him than was possible for one man 
to do, and that confusion and want of 
efficiency resulted.’’ (Dardanelles Com- 
mission, First Report, 1917, page 43.) 

The unity of command is most diffi- 
cult to attain in an allied army or an 
with bureaucratic control. It 
was not until Foch was made generalis- 
simo of the Allied Armies on the west 
front that the forces anywhere near 
approached unity of action. 

Napoleon in his 44th war maxim 
states that ‘‘ Nothing is more important 
in war than unity in the command. 
Thus, when there is war against one 
power, there should be one army, act- 
ing on one line and led by one chief.”’ 

In the application of the unity-of- 
command and idea, 
greater latitude can be exercised with 
a thoroughly trained and highly effi- 
cient army than an army hurriedly 
gotten together. One of the 
probably that caused Napoleon, during 


army 


unity-of-action 


reasons 


the earlier part of his career, to con- 
his forces behind 
such as rivers or mountain ranges, was 
that he had poorly trained and disci- 
plined troops, but as his army in- 
creased in efficiency, you see a greater 
disposition to maneuver and a greater 
willingness to leave something to his 


centrate obstacles, 


subordinates. Nevertheless, Nzpoleon’s 
army was too much of a one-man army 
and when that one man, who 
Napoleon, was not physically ap to the 
requirements of his stupendous task, 
his subordinates were unable to think 
for themselves. And they should not 
be blamed, for they never were taught. 

History is filled with cases that il- 
lustrate the failure of governments to 
appreciate the importance of this sin- 
gleness of command. During the first 
three years of the American Civil War 


was 
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there was absolutely no unity 


mand, unless it was ‘%S 
Stanton, whose contempt fo: 
cepted principles of war was 
ceeded by his ignorance of t! 
the small territory, relatively 


of Virginia, we had at one 


Mountain Department, the V D 
partment, the Department of the R ‘ 
pahannock, and the Army ot P 


tomac, all with separate com . 
with separate lines of operatio 
terdependence the one on 
and all getting their stimulat 
Washington, such as it was. 1 
was not and could not possib! 
cooperation under that syst 
when General Grant 
charge of the armies, we had 
command, unity of purpose, 
army had a definite and fixed miss 
to earry out and 


was p 


a single 
operations. 

Wellington bitterly complai: 
ing the Peninsula campaign of 
under wi! 
labored, for everything he d 


mendous handicap 


higher 
whereas with Napoleon, his 


be referred to a 


his word was law in everything 
Russo-Turkish War, there v 
lutely no cooperation and at 
berg, we have Rennenkamp! 
line of the Lakes, while Sams 
the southwest is being gobbl 
Von Hindenburg with infe1 
bers, and no attempt at cooperat 
the part of Rennenkampf. Had t! 
been cooperation between thes 
Russian commands, Tannenbe: 
not possibly have occurred. 

Had the principle of co 
been a part of the doctrin: Cit 
John Pope’s army of Virgi: Fit 
John Porter would not have | 
fied to the 


remain along 





The 
within hearing, and almost 
sight, of the Federal 
at Groveton, like a disinter- 
I hold no brief 


n Porter and recognize in him, 


troops 


ectator. for 


ral Alexander states, ‘‘one 
ts officers of the very highest 
nd even though he were clear- 
ted by his instructions or lack 
ictions, I cannot commend him 
vhly for allowing the troops 
Warrenton turnpike to be 
without giving assistance. 
the best illustrations of co- 
the battlefield occurred 
ferman army around Metz. The 
of numbers and the lack of 
orders did not Von 
saben from pinning down the 


nh on 


prevent 


) army and the other corps com- 
s from rushing to his assistance. 
rstadt, Bernadotte showed his 
ngible symptoms of disaffection 

poleon by not cooperating with 


spirit of cooperation on the part 
ordinate and the 
to help one another must not 


commanders 


ed to the point of jeopardizing 
vn particular mission, except in 
emergency. 
im it up, we may say that in 
unit there can be but one com- 
that that 
mising himself in the slightest 
sulting with his staff, but that 
decision is made, it 


commander is not 


is not 
the staff, but made by the 
ler. The command conference, 
be understood, is not a council 
for a council of war, is, gen- 
waking, a bad thing. 
tes that a council of war is a 
ng for an exeuse for not doing 


Napo- 


lization should be considered 
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more from the viewpoint of coordina- 
tion than anything else, and all sub 
ordinates should be encouraged to act 
their 
own judgment, but to stick to the mis 
that is 
operate with the others in executing 
theirs. If they do this, the unity of 
command feature will be there, and you 


on their own initiative, to use 


sion assigned them, and eo 


will have the superlative of coopera 
tion. 


CONCLUSION 


Human Factors.—In addition to the 
principles of war I have mentioned, 
there are certain that 


must always be considered, as they are 


human factors 


indispensable to success. 

Discipline.—The application of the 
above unchanging principles of war 
will insure suecess without 


not disci 


pline, as evidenced by willing and 


cheerful obedience of orders, uncom 
plaining acceptance of necessary hard 
ships, loyalty, and intelligent effort. 


Morale. 


the individual as well as to the unit 


This factor is applicable to 


The morale of the unit is directly in 
fluenced by and dependent upon the 
morale of the individual. High morale 
of a unit consists of confidence in its 
fitness and superiority through which 
it is rendered capable of developing it 
self to the accomplishment of the pur 
pose for which designed. 

Leadership.—The power of leader 
ship developed in every individual, 
from the highest to the lowest, in the 
military organization constitutes a 
factor essential to success in the appli 
eation of the principles of war. This 
power, in its form, requires 
that for all situations as they arise, 
every group, large or small, and every 
effort of the group will be intelligently 
and properly directed 
conditions. 


highest 


regardless of 
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We should not study the art of war 
save to discover, if not the secret of 
victory, at any rate the causes that 
contribute to success or failure. 

To best accomplish this we must 
study the campaigns of the great com- 
manders. ‘‘Take them as your model, 
that is the only way of becoming a 
creat captain, to obtain the secrets of 
the art of war,’’ says Napoleon. At 
another place he says: ‘‘Your genius 
thus enlightened will cause you to do 
nothing in violation of the teaching of 
these men.’’ Napoleon recommended 
to his brother Joseph that he study in 
particular the history of his own coun- 
try to obtain this knowledge, saying, 
‘*History that would make known 
. . . how our frontiers have been de- 
fended in different meaning 
that a study of the military history of 
greatest 


wars,’’ 


one’s own country is of 
benefit. 

But all of our studies and researches 
would be in vain if they did not lead 
us to some conclusions. Merely mem- 
orizing is useless; it is necessary that 
one should know what was attempted, 
what was actually done, and what 
should have been done. But we must 
never imagine that we can deduce in- 
fallible rules nor reduce warfare to an 
exact science. An infinite variety of 
clements come into play in war; some 
are altogether material, while others 
are of a moral and intellectual order. 
Sometimes one element, sometimes an- 
other, gains the advantage, as the case 
may be. But everything else being 


equal, with armies of the same standard 
of efficiency and commanded by com- 
petent leaders, numbers, the material 
element, will be the deciding factor. 
And it remains the deciding factor 
when numerical superiority is such that 
the genius of a Napoleon would not 


suffice to reestablish that bala: Wi 
have many cases where brillia: 

ship has offset disparity of hers 
as for example, Napoleon in 1/4 
Lee during the Manassas cam 
1862, but in the end num! 
vailed. ‘‘There is no hierarc! 
the principles of war; one ea: 
tend that one is more import 
another.’’ 


One day victory St 
the strongest battalions, next 
man is everything.’’ ‘ 
umphed over numbers at Dres: 
2d Manassas and succumbed 
and jn the Wilderness o/ ‘(4 
In spite of the contradictions result 
ing from fate, a study of th ite 
causes of victory or reasons for defeat 
will not be sterile. 
armament is unquestionably 
portance, especially when it 
great. When it is light, it gives s 
advantage. It was not the Drevs 
that carried the day at Konigg 
was the infantry that handled 
sume infantry that fought vict 
at Saint Privat and Gravelott: 
the French chessepot. We must 
be negligent about adopting 
perfect weapons but we mus! 
ber that to rely upon them sol 
not bring victory. The Turk 
better rifle than the Russians 
yet that fact did not 
victory ; the Russians at the outset 
the war with Japan had sup 
tillery material, but failed to \ 
in the World War superiority of wea 
pons could not offset lack of training 
A plentiful supply of munitions, equ 
ment and other reserves, es)¢cial) 
transport matériel of various kinds 
exercises so great an influence tha 
its importance must not be ‘gnorec 
Insufficient artillery, cavalry, «ircra!! 
ete., may be a contributing 


Gel 


/ y 
zig 


Superi 


1878 


bring them 
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r the only cause. ‘‘Superior- 
umbers,’’ says Clausewitz, “‘is 
usual means of victory.”’ It 
e most importance when it is 
1ough to neutralize and make 
‘ther shortcomings. 
superiority of quality may make 
shortage in quantity. The 
the troops the greater the num- 
: need and the better the leader- 
No troops are so bad that a good 
annot inspire them. As to the 
there are no physical, intelleet- 
moral qualities which are not 
to them. They cannot have too 
some of them are essential, and 
these, in the first rank are 
resolution, intelligence, and 
tion. 
rit inspires vigorous attacks and 
ss pursuits. Spirit and activity 
‘ vietory ; torpor and inertia de- 
McClellan in the Peninsula and 
\ntietam, was spiritless and ir- 
Pope was boastful, but ir- 
te, during the 2d Manassas cam- 
Napoleon III and Bazaine were 
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the border and inert at 
Metz; the Boers, after their initial of- 
fensive, 


inactive on 


were almost completely in 
active in the Transvaal; and Kuropat 
kin left the initiative to the Japanese 
All illustrations of the absence of that 
precious quality known as ‘“‘the 
offensive spirit.’’ 

No fault is more fatal than inertia 
**A nation should seriously prepare it- 
self as against the eventuality of war 
and if it does, it will give full course 
to the study of war and the great prin- 
ciples and methods will become famil 
iar to all.’’ Then it will not be neces- 
sary to look for a genius to save the 
day at the eleventh hour. 


should cause every section to support 


Patriotism 


the preparedness program, for that is 
what builds up and animates the fight- 
ing forces; trains officers and causes 
leaders to rise. ‘‘ When patriotism is on 
the wane and beginning to die, so is 
military The nation 
keeps up more or less of a bluff, but 
its brilliant faeade will crumble 
fall to ruin in the first clash. 


potentiality. ’’ 


and 


D 





Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Chief of Infantry on Inspection 
Tour 


AJOR GENERAL CHARLES 5S. 


FARNSWORTH, the Chief of 
Infantry, accompanied by Major Leon- 
ard T. Gerow, Infantry, recently left 
this city on a tour of inspection of In- 
fantry commands in Porto Rico and 
Panama. The party will arrive at San 
Juan, Porto Rico, on March 15. They 
will leave for Cristobal on March 26 
and arrive on March 30. 
tcbal on April 9, they are due to ar- 
rive in New York on April 16. 

Before his return to-Washington, the 
Chief of Infantry will visit Infantry 
Miller Field, and Forts 
Wadsworth, Jay, Slocum, Hamilton, 
and Schuyler, N. Y.; Fort Hancock, 
N. J., and West Point, N. Y. He also 
expects to visit various R O. T. C. 
units in the Seeond and Third Corps 


Leaving Cris- 


commands at 


Areas. 
@) 


Infantry Ideals 

RECENT inspection of approxi- 

mately six regiments of Infantry 
revealed the interesting fact that in all 
of the inspections the items relating to 
material, such as arms, vehicles, ani- 
mals, harness, and individual equip- 
ment were rated from ‘‘good’’ to ‘‘ex- 
cellent,’’ except that in one instance 
the rating of the individual equipment 
was only ‘‘fair.’’ This is in accord 
with observations made by inspectors 
from the office of the Chief of Infantry 
last year, and indicates that possibly 
commanding officers are stressing the 


eare of individual and organizational 
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equipment to the detriment 


vidual and organizational 
which were rated from ‘‘w 
tory’’ to ‘‘very good.’’ 


The following remarks ar 
those of the 
Armies, which are contained 
eral Orders No. 2, War Dep 
January 20, 1923: 


from General 


As a result of my personal 
tions and a study of reports d 
past year, I take this occasion t 
to the attention of the Army n 
portant matters requiring sys 
and energetic efforts for their i 
ment. Inspections make it evid 
commands which excel in dis 
military appearance, and adn 
tion frequently are defi 
field training, and that in ot 


too 


mands the exact reverse is oft 


ease. The efficiency of an 
tion or garrison is the measur 
value of its commander. It 
sponsibility that the training 
velopment of his unit shall foll 
balanced plans. 

Cordial relations are to li 
tained with the neighboring co: 
and local military organizatio: 
post or camp well kept; ind 
must be smart in 


self-respecting; absolute perf: 
minutie is to be sought in 
ground drills and ceremonies 
tical training for battle must 


appearance 
formly clad, precise in their salut 





stantly put forward as the ultimat 


ject of all routine military end 
A variety of reasons are giv‘ 
ficiencies in some phase or pa 
but these seldom can 
satisfactory. Almost invari: 
culties can be overcome by an « 
and resourceful commander. 
successful performances du 
World War were usually giv 


be acc 
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vhere their predecessors had 
laiming lack of men, material, 
means. Similar comparisons 
lent today. 

ibove remarks are significant. 
unt of time and effort devoted 
ibject must not operate to the 
t of others. 

iates of the Infantry School 
not be placed with undue re- 
but should be placed where all 
ed will 


ining. 


receive the benefit of 
Difficult conditions for 
x should be studied from every 
vith a view of providing a 
where every man may receive 
of that training. 
son training is made more im- 
by the 


pe oi 


reduction in number 
courses in General and 
| Service Schools. 
npetition should be established in 
litary and athletic events, and 
possible a suitable trophy should 
warded to the organization found 
This 
should be held until the next 
competition. 


r in general efficiency. 


of organization should 


aug- 
e above. commander 


the 


Every 
| say “‘My organization is 
est of all’’ and then make it so. 
These ideals must be the goal of 
ndividual in the Infantry, as 
the 


must excel in all of its 


depends on 


that it 


Infantry—so 


® 


Detail of Students to the Infantry 


School, 1923-1924 

policy of the Chief of Infan- 
does not contemplate the de- 
any lieutenants to take the 
it the Infantry School during 


rm 


the coming session of 1923-1924. Only 
field officers will be detailed to the Ad 
vanced Course, and only captains will 
be detailed to take the Company Offi 
There will be a total of 

200 The 


above is made necessary by a reduction 


cers’ Course. 

approximately students. 
in school projects. 

I 

Rifle Fire 

N one Infantry regiment a great bat 

co. is now in progress—the Battle of 

Rifle Marksmanship. It 

better the 1922 

ments are also waging the same battle 

But in 


year’s record,’’ 


is battling to 


record Other regi 


addition to ‘‘beating last 
we have another point 
to keep in mind 


rifle fire. 


the importance of 
The following 
lustrate this importance. 

An officer of the 


} 


incidents i 


38th Infantry re- 
lates the following as a part of his ex 
the 


periences in Champagne-Marn 


defensive: 


1. We expected a German attack at 
this point and my battalion had stand 
ing verbal orders to hold our positions 
in that event until relieved. My pla 
toon was entrenched along the bank of 
the Marne at position on the 
nae. * °. °, 

2. The enemy dropped a heavy bar 
rage all along this area at 12.05 a. m 
* * * We prepared to receive the 
Infantry attack which was evidently to 
follow the artillery preparation. 

3. As soon as it became light enough 
to see as far as the wood on the enemy 
side of the river (about 700 yards), | 
could see the enemy Infantry advane 
ing in assault formation through the 
wheat fields. My platoon opened a 
brisk fire with rifles and two support 
ing machine guns in rear com 
menced firing over my head. The 
enemy advance continued until he had 


map 


my 





a 
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reached a point about 100 yards from 
the river when he appeared to be 
and 


stopped the advancing waves 
dropped down into the standing 
wheat. 

. * * * 


Lessons learned from this action. 
* * * * 

(b) The great effect of accurately 
aimed rifle fire on the enemy. 

Again we have the case of Lieuten- 
ant X of the 27th Infantry in Siberia. 
He was in command of an Infantry 
At 


midnight, in a temperature of 25 de- 


platoon aboard an armored train. 


grees below zero, the American armored 
train was attacked by an armored 
train of Semenoff, the Russian leader. 
The Americans left their train and at- 
While 
used, 


tacked in skirmish formation. 

other Infantry weapons were 
great dependence was placed on the 
rifle. The armored train of Semenoff 


was forced to surrender in a short 
time. 

The American officer cited, among 
other ‘‘lessons learned,’’ the following: 

b. Great penetrative power of rifle 
bullet. Bullets penetrated armor of 
train almost at will. 

Another incident may prove inter- 
esting. 

In the St. Mihiel offensive, Company 
C, 18th Infantry, was an attacking ele- 
ment. Upon leaving its first objective 
it encountered machine gun fire coming 
from the edge of the Bois Rape. The 
machine gun fire was promptly silenced 
by the fire of rifles. 

Many incidents, similar to the above, 
prove to us that there is something else 
to keep in mind besides ‘‘ shooting pay’’ 
and ‘‘badges.’’ 


Pathe Films Third Infa: 


| ae try to teach a recruit 
to ‘‘about face’’ on skiis 
snow ? 

This is one of the things in ; 
film being shown in ‘‘ movies’ 
present time. The film shows 
training activities of the Third 
try at Fort Snelling, Minne: 
well as a review of that regim 
skiis. Several types of winter 
are also included. 

Is there a Pathé representa 
your vicinity? Investigate 
your organization to the peo) 
may bring recruits. 

® 

The Infantry Team 

A T a recent conference in { 
Department the organizat 
the 
The means for providing entra: 
for members in the different « 

tions at the National Matches 
considered. Branches of the 
were directed to make an esti 
the cost for sending teams to S« 
There is a prospect of obtai 





ry 


f 


“} 


War 


Infantry Team was consid 


nat 
rT} 
} 


inerease in the number of team offi 


by securing an assistant captai: 
additional coach. There is also 
pect of obtaining 

shooting members. 
® 

Web Gun Sling 

HE Infantry Board has 
considered and recomme! 
adoption of the Web Gun Sling 
effect 


when the present su 


leather gun slings is exhaust: 

Judging from the sample su 
the web gun sling, with its met 
ete., will prove more serviceal 


eight addi 


Side 


unde! 
Ind 
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nditions than the leather sling. 
, sling is apparently easier to 
ean, since it is washable. It is 
aper to manufacture. 


® 


kland Rotary Club Boosts 
R. O. T. C. 
OUP 4 of the Oakland, Calif., 
‘otary Club is boosting the R. O. 
a folder entitled ‘‘The Reserve 
’ Training Corps from the un- 
iewpoint of Group 4, Oakland 
Club.’’ The pamphlet, which 
¢ mailed with a letter of trans- 
to the parents of students in the 
d High Schools, discusses the 
of the R. O. T. C., its mainte- 
by the U. S. Government, and 
nefits of R O. T C. training. 
following remarks, taken from 
imphlet, indicate the support be- 
given the R. O. T. C. by the Oak- 


nd Rotary Club: 


YOUR SUPPORT IS URGED 
ip 4 of the Oakland Rotary Club 


irges that every parent in this city un- 


lifiedly recommend and support the 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training 


mmittees appointed by the group 
studied the activities and accom- 


ments of the R. O T. C. The ad- 
ntages to the community of having 
boys trained in accordance with the 


leals of this service have been ana- 


are more or less familiar with 
Club ideals, spirit, and class of 
ers. You will appreciate, there- 
the seriousness of purpose of 
4 of the Oakland Rotary Club 
ng this public and hearty ap- 
of the Junior Units of the Re- 
Officers’ Training Corps in the 
d High Schools. 
©. T. C. work is a fine thing for 
boy. Let’s encourage boys—our 
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own and others’—to join and make the 
most of it. Let’s take an interest in 
the work and progress of those already 
profiting by the worthwhile training 
provided by our Government. In a 
word, let’s do every thing we can to 
help along the cause of the R. O. T. C. 
in the Oakland High Schools. 

It is easy for your boy to join. Just 
tell him to ask the Army officer at his 
school for an application blank. 


T 


Completion of Personal Records 
of Infantry Reserve Officers 

HE Adjutant General of the Army 

has directed the Chief of Infantry 
to secure a Form 423a, A. G. O. (Per 
sonal Report and Statement of Prefer 
ences) for each Infantry Reserve Offi 
eer for whom such a report is not on 
file. 

In the near future, as soon as the 
names of officer for whom such a form 
is not now available are determined, a 
blank will be forwarded to each officer, 
by the Chief of Infantry. It is realized 
that additional time is required of offi- 
cers in accomplishing forms, rendering 
reports, etc., but it is believed that each 
officer concerned will appreciate the im- 
portances for having all records com 
pleted as soon as possible. 

The envelopes containing this blank 
to each officer, 
It is hoped 
that officers, upon receiving such a 
communication from this office, will im 
mediately complete the enclosed form 
The prompt return of the form, prop- 
erly filled out, will prove of great as 
sistance. 


form will be mailed 


marked ‘‘IMPORTANT.’’ 


¢' 

Addresses and Talks 
ECENTLY an evening gathering 
took place in this city. It was at 

tended by a prominent government of- 











ficial, the Chief of Staff, the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, and others prominent in 
affairs of the Army, as well as by a 
number of interested civilians. A ju- 
nior officer among those present, seated 
himself in the second row, with pros- 
pects of a pleasant evening. 

In the course of the evening many 
talks were made, and the majority 
called on by the speaker were juniors. 
The speaker looked at him, but called 
upon the officer seated in front of him. 
Again, the speaker’s eye searched his 
row and called upon an officer two 
seats to his left. 

A thought entered the mind of this 
officer—maybe he would be called on. 
His thoughts amounted almost to hor- 
ror. He had come unprepared to dis- 
cuss the subject, and less prepared to 
He tried hur- 
riedly to assemble a flat joke to illus- 


address this gathering. 


trate his yet unformed thoughts. Many 
times he had addressed the men of his 
company with ease, but, donning a 


? 


**Tuxedo’’ in preference to O. D., had 
revolutionized his abilities, as well as 
transforming him to another scene of 
activities. 

His thoughts ran along these lines. 
What if I should be called upon? Will 
my subject be proper? Do I know the 
subject? Do I lack ideas? Have I the 
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ability to ‘‘put aeross’’ my id i 
admitted to himself that he e ildy j 
answer any of these questions i: 
firmative. 
How many officers have fou 
selves in the position of this offi 
seems to be a subject that is n 
discussed, but much thought of 
realized that officers of the Arn 
to be able to serve in many ca 


—from commander 


company 
mysteries of bookkeepers in ex 
—from instructor in many sub. 
a prosecutor of law in courts-m 
and most of all, to fight. 


also very desirable to be able t 


Sut, | 


an address, a talk, or even a sp 
necessary ? 

Many officers have wished fo 
ability. It must be developed 
must be intelligently directed. Th 
lowing books have been suggested | 
use as reference books or tex 
those officers who desire to 
themselves along these lines: ‘I! 
Speak in Public’’ and ‘‘ How to A 
and Win,’’ by Grenville Kleis 
following books, by the sam: 
helpful to 
‘Humorous Hits and How to HH 
Audience’’ and ‘‘15,000 Useful W 
and Phrases.’’ 


may also prove 


Any of these books 
be secured for you by the Book De; 
ment of the Infantry Associat 


D 
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An Echo From the Past 


VENTY-FOUR long years have 
ome and gone since the be- 
ey ow quoted letter was drafted. 

l riter, than whom no one man 

more for the Army, has long 

een ealled to his Fathers, but 

its of his labors live on and will 

to live as long as we have an 
military establishment. 

‘ortune of a Trail Maker has 

en a hard one; for the Path 

following closely on his heels, 

g and embellishing the work 
most of the 


leader, gains 


so it with 


vreer. 


was Col. Arthur 
The books and articles, on 
» spent so many hours of love 
» longer read, but he cut the way, 
igh what was then an impenetrable 
of ignorance, all others were 
rs merely. 
n Wagner wrote his ‘‘ Organiza- 
and Tacties’’ and ‘‘Seecurity and 
ition’’ they were the first text 
m those subjects written by an 
an, and I think that Shaw was 
nly Englishman who had written 
n the subjects. All of our text 
up to that time, had been trans- 
ns from the French or German. 
Wagner not lived and written 
would we be today? 


Manila, P. L, 
July 6, 1900. 
Depot Quartermaster, 


Manila, P. I. 


e the honor to invite your at- 
to the fact that though applica- 
s made some weeks ago for a 
conveyance for the use of the 

General of this Department 


and myself, the only result thus far 
has been the ‘‘hope deferred’’ which 
**maketh the heart sick’? and which, 
at the same time, makes the rest of 
cne’s individuality extremely tired. 

The fact that the conveyance now in 
use by Major Beach and myself is an 
unattractive combination of a hearse 
and chicken coop is one that I ean 
endure in a becoming spirit of humility, 
though it might seem proper that there 
should be some visible evidence, that 
in the. matter of transportation, the 
senior staff officer of an important de 
partment is given more consideration 
than is habitually extended to a com 
pany slop-barrel; but it may well be 
doubted whether it accords with the 
best interests of the service to provide 
such a rickety and jolting conveyance 
for a staff officer that upon arrival at 
his office he finds his inner man 
churned into an unlovely omelette com 
posed of the wreck of his viscera, his 
conscience and his 
attainments. 

The request is neither inspired by 
pride nor prompted by the spirit of a 
sybarite. I do not aspire to an iron 
chariot such as baffled the Almighty in 
his campaign against the Canaanites 
of the Valley (Judges, 1, 19) nor even 
to a buckboard of the pattern rendered 
famous in more recent military opera 
tions. Nay, more; I do not even aspire 
to participate in the wheeled glory of 
my juniors in rank on duty at Division 
Headquarters, nor to the vehicular 
grandeur of a newly created Quarter- 
master, but I would like to have a 
conveyance which I could leave stand- 
ing with a reasonable degree of confi 
dence that it would not be removed, 
in my absence, by a police party, as an 
offense against the 
menace to sanitation. 

The vehicle with which I am now 
provided offers an appearance of im 
pending disintegration not unlike that 
presented by a man with his suspenders 
broken and ten Mexican dollars in his 
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professional 


landseape or a 
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trousers pocket; and its imitation of 
the ‘‘One Hoss Shay’’ is doubtless 
delayed only by a Castilian spirit of 
procrastination acquired from its 
maker. 

To be sure, there remains the alter- 
native of walking through the burning 
rays of a tropical sun, which would 
be perfectly feasible if one could escape 
a cabeza caliente or consider his liver 
with the same indifference that the late 
Mr. Vanderbilt entertained for the 
public. But the alternative of my 
melting away in perspiration or fading 
away in an atmosphere of humiliation 
is not attractive to me, though it may 
not be devoid of hopeful features for 
the junior officer of my corps. 

Trusting that this delay in the 
matter of providing me with a suitable 
conveyance is due merely to a climatic 
spirit of ‘‘mafiana’’ and is not an evi- 
dence of original sin on the part of 
the Quartermaster’s Department, I 
am, 

Very respectfully, 
ArtHuR L. WAGNER, 
Lieut. Colonel and Assistant 
Adjutant General, U. 8. A. 


Ist Endorsement 


Office of the Depot Quartermaster, 
Manila, P. I., July 7, 1900. 
Respectfully referred te Lieut. Koss- 
man, 35th Infantry, Assistant to Depot 
Quartermaster, in charge of Land 
Transportation, with the hope that he 
can repair, rejuvenate or even sub- 
stitute a good quilez for this ‘‘cross 
between a hearse and a chicken-coop,’’ 
now used by Colonel Wagner. This 
paper to be returned with report of 
action. 
Jno. T. Kyient, 
Maj. and Quartermaster, U.S. Vols., 
Depot Quartermaster. 


2d Endorsement 


Office Land Transportation, 
Manila, P. I., July 11, 1900. 
Respectfully returned to the Depot 
Quartermaster, Manila, P. I., with the 
information that the ‘‘One Hoss Shay’”’ 
has been replaced by a new quilez, 
thus providing a more suitable vehicle 





for such portions of the staff 
of the Department of Southern 
as may still remain intact and 
tible of conveyance. Regret: 
inability of this branch of th: 
in the way of restoration of 
visceras and individual consci: 
is respectfully suggested that 1! 
of the communication be ref; 
the Medical Department of th 
and some reputable chaplain, 
tively, for such repairs and rest: 
as they may be able to make. 
B. Koss 


2d Lreut. 35th Inf., U. 8. V., 0 


in Charge of Land Tra: 


3d Endorsement 
Office of the Depot Quartern 
Manila, P. 


General, Department of S 


Luzon, Manila, P. I. inviting att: 


to preceding endorsement. 
Jno. T. Knig: 
Maj. and Quartermaster, U.S. | 
Depot Quartermas 


A bellboy passed through the h 
hotel, whistling loudly. 

“Young man,” said the manager, 
“you know it’s against the rules t 
while on duty.” 


“I am not whistling, sir,” replied th: 
“I’m paging Mrs. Jones’s dog.”—Th: 


Road. 
* *« *# 


17th Wants Old Pictures 


HE Seventeenth 

especially desirous of 
cers of the Seventeenth Infant 
were taken in the 70’s, 80’s « 
90’s. 

It will be greatly apprec 
any one having knowledge « 
eopies of such photographs ca: 
tained will communicate with t 
manding Officer, 17th Infant: 
Crook, Nebraska, 
subject. 


relative 


L, July 12, 190 
Respectfully returned to Lieut 
Colonel Arthur L. Wagner, Ad 


REM ing group photographs | 





Infantr 
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.m—Pacifism’ 
by day, in every way, 


getting better and better.’ 


’ 


.omforting assurance may be a 
eery thing for the individual ; 
go along ecarolling, ‘‘I have 
ul nerves; I have a splendid 
ie: I am extremely handsome; 
perlatively clever; I am getting 
nd better every day.”’ 
introverted type of Coueism 
iflate the inferiority complex 
e ego soars right merrily, but 
ie says, ‘‘Day by day, in every 
verybody else is getting better 
tter, and they are getting better 
etter in exactly the same way 
| am,’’ it is quite a different 
This extroverted type of Coue- 
s no longer a pleasing fancy that 
for good or bad, the individual 
it is a disease that emaciates 
rit of a nation until that spirit 
slow marasmus and the nation 
th it. The name of the disease 
fism. 
Freeman, in its editorial com- 
1 the issue of November 8, 1922, 


‘* * * pacifism is a doctrine 
honest persons and honest 
itions only. A nation of honest 


intentions with no erime on its 


onscience needs no army or 
ivy * * °° 
is not set forth as a beautiful 
as an ideal perfection that may 
ight into being in the course of 
It is stated as a fact when it is 
ctly not a fact. There you have 
| example of extroverted Coue- 
pacifism—substituting the wish 
fact. The psychoanalysts play 
| a lot with this psychosis. 
sophisticated Freeman does not 
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delude itself but, along with all the rest 
of the radical and much of the liberal 
press, it deludes or designs to delude 
its readers by the studied reiteration 
of hopes and ideals as facts. 

A nation of honest intentions with 
no erime on its conscience, if it has 
anything worth taking, has just as 
much chance of retaining that thing 
without the protection of an army and 
ravy as an honest individual with no 
crime on his conscience, who possesses 
something worth taking, would have 
without police protection—which pro- 
tection does not make it absolutely 
certain that he will not be murdered 
and robbed, but it does give him rela- 
tive assurance, and in a world of 
relativity that is about all that can be 
asked. 

- In speaking thus, we have no naive 
expectation of converting pacifists or 
communists or soviets, nor of convert- 
ing anyone, but we do wish to point 
out that while we who believe in Na- 
tional Defense are passive, those 
opposed to it are active, that internal 
enemies are more dangerous than ex- 
ternal ones, and that mankind has not 
suddenly been lifted by the seat of the 
breeches out of the biological morass. 

Here is an interesting extract from 
The Liberator for February, 1922: 

We can hardly expect Debs to realize 
immediately, after the years of con- 
finement, that a complete, new, thor- 
ough, patient, flexible and dispassion- 
ate technique of agitation and organiza- 
tion has been worked out in the last 
three years, and that the perfectly 
inevitable practicality of it must pre- 
vail. Through the mere pressure of 
their daily problems, the revolutionists 
will be driven to its standard. 

We make no criticism of this point 
of view nor of those who hold it, but 





lished in Army and Navy Bulletin, Detroit, Mich. 
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merely citing it as one of many evi- 
dences of unceasing activity along a 


certain line. For those who believe 
that Internationalism is a beautiful 
but distant dream and that a stiff- 


necked and unregenerate human nature 
must wander long through the Wilder- 
ness of reaching 
the Promised Land (like all promised 


Nationalism before 


lands but another grief and strug- 
gling), these organized efforts to 


weaken and destroy the nation are 
matters of no little peril. 


Pacifism says, 


‘ 


‘Let us have no army 
and navy to protect our Government.”’ 
Communism **Let us have no 
Government and then we shall not need 


any army or navy.’’ 


says, 


We ask you to remember that they 
are not only saying, but 
while those 


they are 
profess the 
opposite political philosophy do noth- 
ing. On Independence Day and Me- 
morial Day and Armistice Day there 
are patriotic speeches and silent un- 
the Star Spangled 
Banner is played; perhaps a wreath 
is placed upon the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier; throughout the year 
there are meetings and parades to com- 
memorate the deeds of the past; there 
is much oratory at Boards of Commerce 
and Rotary Clubs and many other 
similarly respectable organizations 
where the Capital-Labor Question is 
settled every week and where it is con- 
fidently stated, or felt, that one 
American of the armed-springer type 
ean lick a dozen foreigners; then, after 
these ceremonies and meetings every- 
his way, inflated with 
sentiment and solemnity and sense of 
duty 


doing who 


covering when 


one goes 


performed, and does—just 
nothing. 
We believe that a great deal of good 


ean be accomplished by the formation 
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of Army and Navy Clubs 
city. The great bulk of th 
ship of these Clubs will natu 
sist of members of the Natio: 
the Reserve Corps and the N R 
serve, with a sprinkling her 

of the Regular Army and th N 
Add civ 
terested in National Defens 

have a powerful organization | 

of members, all of whom—ex: 

in the regular service 


and other services. 


vote 

If these Clubs are to be 
more than mere social orga) 
they must have large proport 
members 


Guard, 


who belong to 
the Reserve Corps 
Naval Reserve, and that is th« 
object of this 


cfficer and enlisted man now 


article—to ure 


of the services to exert every 
effort to bring into the serv 
able officers and enlisted m« 
who will not be satisfied to 
and say, ‘‘Day by day, in ev: 
human nature is getting bett 
better.’’ 

Perhaps it is, but the quest 
least debatable in this actual, 
That other 


millennial world is still millen 


ice-ages world. 


while awaiting the wonderful 


the miraculous inauguratior 


unrighteous planet of a new 
Age, it might be well to atten 
practical words of Washingt: 
My primary objects, to which | | 
steadily adhered, have been 
serve the country in peace, 
and to be prepared for war it | 
to effect the first upon terms « 
with the respect which is du 
selves, and with honor, just 


good faith to all the world. 
Max Eastman has a very ! 
‘‘The Battle-Fields,’’ in The / 
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er, 1922, 


low > 


the closing lines of 


est is nature’s life—and she 
live 

ivh on daneing to the doom- 
tuture, 

o no thought softer than her 


stman is a revolutionary, in a 


He is not deluded by any 
bic, extroverted Coueisms 
Day by day, in every way, 


is getting better and 
he has a definite philosophy, 
relentless 


and philosophy : 


s life—and she will live, slave 
ught softer than her own.’’ 
are willing to sit down softly 

soft, depending upon a vague 

work 
to what you think to be in- 


v-else to do your and 

justice, you may wake up some 

ning and find that somebody 
t at all vague, has done the work 

that will differ greatly from 
dea of inevitable justice; you 
that your own softness has 
you with no soft seat to sit 
you may experience some 
ngly disagreeable coceygeal sen- 


n the one with which nature 


you. 
T. J. Powers, 
Infantry, C. of S., 85th Div. 
6 = 
To The Point 
vening. A stranger approached 


t 


d he. “your beacon has ceased its 


luminator, I say, is shrouded in un- 
»blivion.” 
” 


lly, I don’t quite 


eflulgence of your irradiator has 


+ fellow, I——” 
nsversed ether oscillations in your 
ser have been discontinued.” 
a boy shouted: 
ter, your lamp’s gorn out.” 
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How Great Britain Will Pay War 
Debts 
HE 


following is a composite 





statement gleaned from The 
Associated Press. New York 
Tribune, and Wall Street Journal. re 


the 


agreed to by the 


gearding debt-funding 


‘sugges 
tions’”’ British 
Cabinet: 

The British pay off the 
debt to the United States, which now 
totals $4,746,862,560, principal and in 
the 


agree to 


terest, on and 


lean association plan, inside of sixty 


familiar building 
two years. 

The rate of interest for the first ten 
years is 3 per cent. 


The rate of interest for the remain 
ing fifty-two years is to be.3% pe 
eent. 

Between the time debt was contracted 
in 1917 the final settle 
ment of the funding terms, the British 
will be charged only 414 per cent in- 


terest instead of the 


and date of 


5 per ec nt speci 
fied in the demand notes held by the 
Government. 


The 


every year to be approximately the 


amount of money to be 


paid 
same, and to be, roughly, about 4 per 
cent of the total debt. 

As the amount of the debt decreases, 
from year to year, the 


same sum 


of money pays off every 
the 


amount is, 


year an 
increasing 
This annual 
$188,000,000. 


amount of principal 


roughly, 


officials that 
Britain will have paid more than $10, 
000,000,000 at the end of the sixty-two 
if the 
The right 
serves to retire such portions of the 
debt at 
position 


Treasury say Great 


vears foregoing interest rates 


prevail. Great Britain re 
financial 
the 


such times as her 


permits may reduce 


amount. 
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The law prescribes an interest rate 
of 414 per cent and payment in twenty- 
five years, and Congressional action of 
some kind, therefore, will be necessary 
before the settlement can become 
actually operative. 

Ye 

Little Tommy had unfortunately picked up 
a few service ditties his father had absent- 
mindedly carolled about the house until he 
had been out of the Army long enough to 
become civilized again. One of them was the 
unforgettable “Mademoiselle from Armen- 
tiéres.” 

“I know a pretty French song,” he con- 
fided to a lady visitor at his home. 

“How sweet!” she ejaculated. “Sing it and 
I'll give you a penny.” 

“No chance,” retorted Tommy scornfully. 
“I can get a nickel any time for not singin’ 
it.” 

* * *# 


New Collar Insignia 


S no standard drawing of the 
Infantry collar mark has ever 
been made, the device has been 

changed with each change of the rifle, 
and the military supply houses have 
made new collar ornaments. The 

Chief of Infantry requested standard- 
ization of the 
device using 
the original 
weapon of his 
arm, and the 
new device is 
the first U. 
S. Springfield 
musket, made 
at Springfield 
Armory in the 

old water plant, in or about the year 

1795. 

During the Revolution our troops 
were armed with a conglomerate lot of 

muskets, long fowling pieces, and a 





considerable scattering of Tower mus- 
kets, some of which had been captured 
and some were the property of iocal 





military organizations. The 
troops supplied us on landing 
hundred Charleville musket. ww} 
were lighter and of smaller | 
the Tower, and also were b: 
gether instead of pinned. 1 
ket supplied our pattern 
Springfield which was pra 
copy of the Charleville, and 
about the same up to the (¢ \\ 
the only noticeable change b« 
lock, which the Governme: 
altering from flint to pereuss 
1840 and manufactured the 184 
with the percussion lock. 
the muskets used in the Civil \ 
alterations from flint locks. 
There have been few write: 
arms of the United States 


attention was paid to our early models 


for many years. One writer « 

that the Harper’s Ferry A 

sued a model in 1804 which was rifl 
but experts who have seen this pist 
claim it is a very clever fake by 
Philadelphia gunsmith who us 


1804 H 
Ferry 
eut « 
a sec! 
old rifle 
whi 
breec 
the 
tang 
i807 
This 
may not be true. The Ord e De 
partment has no records to 
disprove it. 
In making the new <d t! 
crossed rifies had to be some hat lor 


shortened in order to give thei enoug! 


width of metal for strengt! 
duced in size. The drawings W 





———y 


aT 
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m the originals by Mr. 
uBois, of the Office of the 
aster General. 
step in the right direction to 
ndardizing our insignia and 

conform as nearly as pos- 

historical fact. Basie con- 

ould be adhered to as far as 

and we should have pride in 

to the old flint lock device 

ancestors carried in 1776 and 
> * 7 

“But why did you leave your 
“Cos the master use to have such 
the missus.” 


“What did they quarrel about?” 
‘The way the meals was cooked.” 


2ist Infantry Athletic Rewards 


:* 


HE 21st Infantry has adopted 
plan for rewarding the 
officers and soldiers who win 
honors for the regiment. 
regimental orders covering the 
tion are published below in 


that they may be available com- 
for other regiments that might 


adopt similar measures for 
ng interest in athletic affairs. 


GENERAL ORpDERS No. 1 


th a view to maintaining and 
ng this regiment’s high stand- 
excellence in athleties by 
stimulating interest therein 
reward individuals who show 
rity in any athletic line, 
s bearing the approved athletic 
of the 21st Infantry will be 


led subjeet generally to conditions 


rd to be decided upon by a 
officers. This board will at 
't for approval and will per- 
record the general conditions. 
consisting of officers and en- 
en will hereafter meet from 
me to receive pertinent data 

recommendations te these 
ters for individual awards. 


2. The general policy respecting 
awards is as follows: 

(a) Members of the 21st Infantry 
who represent the regiment with suffi- 
cient credit either in individual events 
or as members of teams will receive 
the award. 

(b) Only one sweater and one in- 
signia will be given any individual 
during an enlistment, but additional 
insignia in the form of stars will be 
added when an individual participates 
with sufficient credit in more than one 
class of athletics or in the same class 
in subsequent seasons. 

(c) Names of members of the regi- 
ment entitled to wear the insignia or 
additional stars, as determined by ap- 
proved recommendations of the board, 
will be published in regimental orders 
and only those so included will be al- 
lowed the privilege. 

(d) The recognized branches of 
sport for which awards will be made 
are football, baseball, basketball, box- 
ing, and track, including swimming. 

(e) In making recommendations the 
board will consider military as well as 
athletic records and no individual will 
be favorably considered for the award 
unless his military record is highly 
satisfactory in all respects. 

By order of Lieut. Col. Kelly: 

G. A. Murray, 
Adjutant. 


GENERAL OrpERS No. 2 


Pursuant to instructions found in 
General Order No. 1, these head- 
quarters, dated January 14, 1923, a 
board of officers appointed by these 
headquarters has met and drafted the 
following general conditions for the 
award of the 21st Infantry Athletic 
sweater and insignia. These conditions 
are hereby approved and adopted. 


AWARDS TO MEMBERS OF TEAMS 


1. A general policy is established in 
the 21st Infantry, whereby members 
of the regiment who represent the regi- 
ment in athletics, will receive a suitable 
award, in the form of sweaters bearing 
the insignia of the regiment. Only 
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one sweater will be awarded during an 
enlistment but additional insignia will 
be added when a man participates in 
subsequent seasons. Only members of 
the regiment in good military standing 
will be considered for awards. No 
other member of the regiment will be 
allowed to wear this insignia. 

2. The reeognized branches of sports 
for which awards will be given are 
football, baseball, basketball, track and 
boxing : 

(a) The conditions of the awards 
for baseball will be: 

(1) That all players with the ex- 
ception of pitchers must participate 
in at least two-thirds of the regular 
games during the league season. 

(2) That all pitchers must partici- 
pate in at least one-third of the regular 
games during the league season. 

(b) The conditions of the awards 
for football will be: 

(1) That players must participate 
in at least two-thirds of the regular 
games during the league season and 
must play at least one full quarter. 

(c) The conditions for the awards 
in basketball will be: 

(1) That players must participate 
in at least two-thirds of the number 
of games played during the regular 
league season. 

(d) The conditions for the awards in 
track will be: 

(1) The winner (first place) in any 
athletic event in a Division or Depart- 
ment meet where a cup is presented to 
the winning regiment. This excludes 
strictly military events and _ the 
tug-of-war. 

(e) The conditions for the awards 
in boxing will be: 

(1) The winner in any weight of a 
Post or Division boxing tournament. 

3. Only members of the regiment in 
good military standing will be con- 
sidered for awards. Any player not 
completing the season of his own ac- 
cord or through his own misconduct 
will not be eligible to receive an 
award. 

4. At the completion of an athletic 
season the regimental commander will 
appoint a board of three officers and 
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two enlisted men for the | 
making recommendations o 
In general this board will b 
by the provisions of par 
above, but upon the unanim 
of the board recommendatio: 
made for players who hav 
plied with the above provisi: 
injuries or exigencies of th 
5. Upon the approval of 
mental commander the nam¢ 
receiving awards will be pu 
regimental orders. 
By order of Lieut. Col. K 
G. A. Murr 
Ad 


Smile a smile; 
And while you smile 
Another smiles, 
And soon there’s miles 
And miles of smiles, 
And life’s worth while 
If you but smile! 

* @¢ @ 


He Is a Loser 
IEUTENANT A, on 

L the National Guard of N. \ 
any other state resides 
In that city, like in all of t 
is very high and he is requir 
a year’s lease and pay mont 
vance. (Rental allowances 
on the last day of the mont 
is relieved and ordered to 
another station on the 5th of t 
unless he is lucky to find s 
rent the house, he will be a loser 
he is ordered to a post or s 
temporary duty—say for tv 
—he would not take his 
with him, first, because he |! 
where his dependents live 
he has paid rent in advance 
ond, because, he will be absent for 4 f 
short period. If he takes | 
ents with him, the Government % 
not furnish transportation aid he Ww 
be a loser. But this is not all. Le 








a ee 


us suppose that there ar: quarter 
available at the post where 








or temporary duty. In order 
se economy one of the sets 
not selected by any of the 
siding in the post) is assigned 
nd he will be a loser for two 
Any suggestions? 
LOSER. 
* - a 
The | nconquerable 
Lieut. Arthur W. Beer, 
U.S. Army. 
‘TSHED through the crowd 
] Just to see what was what 
45%} When a sight met my eyes 
[’ve never forgot; 




















burly chap and a 
ww much lighter 
i" trying to see 


‘+h was the best fighter. 


The little one’s licked’’ 

Cried the erowd with a roar, 

That big fellow weighs 

fifty pounds more!”’ 
But though battered and bloody 

Sig \ terrible sight— 

lucky young lightweight 
Stayed right in the fight. 


\\ it last he went down 

\nd the erowd heaved a sigh, 
While the husky one grinned 

\s he watched him there lie; 
But just then to his feet 
beaten man came, 
Launched a swift upper-cut, 
\nd that ended the game. 


nd s \ il, of course, 
for t | should add to this tale. 
lepend S «=: Well, “tis this: From your mind 
nt will Delete the word fail; 
he will f spite all Hell’s legions 
|. le Of power and pelf 
vuarters i isn’t licked 
s bee! lll he knows it himself. 
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Guard Duty Competition 

S a result of an inspection made 
by a Board of Officers, which 
was appointed by the Depart- 
ment Commander, about March 1, 
1922, it was found that the Guard of 
the 35th Infantry was the best at Scho- 
field Barracks, and in the entire 
Hawaiian Department A pennant 
was then awarded by the Department 
to the Hawaiian Division which in 
turn awarded it to the 35th Infantry. 
Instructions were then received from 
the Division Commander which stated 
that, beginning June 1, 1922, all 
guards will be inspected quarterly for 
the purpose of determining the best 
guard in the division. 





During the inspection which was 
conducted in June, 1922, it was again 
determined that the 35th Infantry 
conducted the best Guard in the 
Division. This inspection covered a 
period of approximately one month 
during which time each guard was 
visited and inspected frequently. 

At the inspection which was held for 
the third quarter the 8th Field Arrtil- 
lery was given the distinction of hav- 
ing the best Guard and the 35th 
Infantry which had won the pennant 
for the first two times was required to 
surrender it to the 8th Field Artillery. 

During the last quarterly inspection 
for the year the 35th Infantry again 
took up its normal stride and took the 
pennant from the 8th Field Artillery. 
This gave the pennant to the 35th In- 
fantry three times out of the four in 
which it had been awarded. 

On June 1, 1922, a Unit School for 
yuard Duty was established in the 35th 
Infantry under the supervision of the 
Officer of the Day who personally 
supervises and conducts the school 
along practical as well as theoretical 
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lines for individuals and reliefs, both 
while on and off post. The Officer of 
the Day propounds to each member of 
the Guard ten questions which are 
selected from the Manual of Interior 
Guard Duty. These questions have a 
value of five each which makes a total 
value of fifty or fifty per cent. Each 
man is also given a mark of not to ex- 
ceed fifty for his practical performance 
of duty during the tour. The total of 
these ratings determine the Best In- 
structed Private. At guard mount 
each day two orderlies are selected; 
the neatest and best appearing soldier, 
both from a standpoint of arms and 
equipment, is selected as the orderly 
for the Commanding Officer while the 
second best is selected as the orderly 
for regimental headquarters. Upon 
being relieved the oid Officer of the 
Day reports to the Regimental Com- 
mander the names of the two orderlies, 
together with the name of the Best 
Instructed Private for his tour. Each 
of these men is given a twenty-four 
hour pass, and in addition thereto a 
letter of commendation. The questions 
and grades made by each private on 
each question and on performance is 
published daily for the information of 
commanders who are thus enabled to 
give additional instruction to men who 
fall below the standard. 

A monthly competition is maintained 
for all organizations within the regi- 
ment upon the following basis. Com- 
panies are awarded points as follows: 
Commanding Officer’s Orderly, 1 
Point; Best Instructed Private, 1 
Point; Orderly for Regimental Head- 
quarters, 14 Point. 

A weekly bulletin is published to 
the regiment showing relative stand- 
ings for the week of the organizations, 
and a monthly bulletin at the end of 
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the month which shows the 
standings for the entire mont 
Company having the largest 
of points for the entire mont! 
a twenty-four hour holiday 
time it is allowed to hold a P 
other forms of diversion. 
The Guard is turned out f) 
for inspections, for practice ; 
an emergency and as if for 
ments. Upon each of these « 
the assembly is made at a run. 
Large drawings are posted 
guard house bulletin board 
readily accessible at all times 
No. 1, sl 
formation of the guard at guard 


bers of the guard. 


and the positions of individu 
until the time when the Sergeant 


No. 2, shows 1 
of march and the position of th: 
and officers 
Adjutants command ‘‘ Officers 

commissioned officers 


takes his post. 
noncommissioned 


front 


eenter.’’ No. 3, shows the r 





M 


position to be taken by noncom: 


sioned officers at the Adjuta: 
mand ‘‘Officers and noncom: 
officers, Post.’’ No. 4, 
tion of all members of the Gu 
the route of the Band at the A: 
command ‘‘Sound Off.” No 

the route taken by the Guard 
Adjutants command ‘‘Guard 


sh ws | 


S ( 


Right 


and during the time the Gua 


passing in review. No. 6. s! 


method of executing ‘‘ Eyes Right 


executing ‘“‘Right by Squads 
route of the Band after p 
review, the route of the Adju 
Sergeant Major after return 
and the route of the Old 
Officers of the Day to the | 
their respective Guards. No 


the method of forming and 
relief; No. 8, shows the 


N 
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ring and No. 9, is a map of the 
tal Guard Area showing the 
each sentinel while on Post. 
elt that this system, which has 
dly practiced for the last six 
has been largely responsible 
high standard of proficiency in 
Duty that the 35th Infantry 
ned. 
Crospy N. E..iort, 
Captain 35th Infantry. 
os * 7 
Soldier’s Bath 
ff as long as possible. 
yuut it with a protest. 
out a complaint on the temperature 
iter. 


r an extra towel. 
f the water again. 


t on one foot. 
yack writhing in utter horror at first 
vith water. 
splashing and swishing noise. 
le the hair, face and neck. 
leisurely. 
ut for inspection. 


3d Breaks Into Movies 
REAKING into the 
the stunt of 
stationed at 
Recently 
out on 


movies is 
the 3d 
Fort 
the 
winter 


latest 
Infantry 
Snelling, Minnesota. 
tire regiment was 
ers in the land of the snow, as 
The Pathe 
were on hand and 
lot of shots of the activities. 


of their training. 
ameramen 


was also a review of the regiment 
s; the training of recruits in the 
skiis; an approach march for- 

n skiis; the light mortar and 
under section with the guns 

on sleds and how they go 
tion; the operations of the ma- 
runners in winter time; and the 


winter sports that the regi- 


ment engaged in and one of the things 
which has made it so popular with the 
soldier man. 
shown by the Pathe people in thei: 


These pictures are to be 


regular offerings at thousands of movie 
houses throughout the country 


The judge had just sentenced Sambo to a 
sojourn to the county rock pile for a minor 
offense and before adding the probation part 
asked him: 

“Sambo, were you ever very much scared 
while you were in France 
danger of being killed?” 

“Yes, sah, judge, ah was dat scared dat | 
looked in de casu’ty list ev’y day to see effen 
mah name wuz dere.” 


were you ever in 


8th Infantry Entertains Editors 
N Sunday, February 25, 1923 
the 8th Infantry was host to a 
meee party of distinguished Editors 
of Georgia who attending the 
State Editors Convention in Savannah. 

On arrival at Fort the 
editorial party were met by Col. 
Walter T. Bates and the Officers of 
the Regiment. The 
corted to the mess hall of the Service 
Company where a real old-time army 
Ginner consisting of pork and beans, 
vegetables, bread, coffee and pie was 
served. 

Following the luncheon the visitors 
were escorted to the drill field on the 
beach where a demonstration of Infan- 
try training was held as follows: A 
attack, 


Company 


were 


Sereven 


guests were e@s- 


platoon in Company ‘‘C’’; 
‘*B’’; Silent 


; One pounder 


Calesthenies, 
drill, Company ‘‘A’’ 
drill and firing demonstration, One sec- 
tion Headquarters Company; Machine 
Gun drill and 
Company ‘‘D.’’ this the 
visitors were given an exhibition of 
the Rifle, Pistol, and Automatic Rifle 
firing on the 1,000 inch range by a 
team from Company ‘‘D.’’ 


firing demonstration, 


Follow ing 








a 
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The regimental signal equipment was 
put in operation on the drill ground 
where it was inspected by the visitors. 

Upon completion of the firing and 
drill demonstrations a parade was held 
by the 1st Battalion, under the com- 
mand of Major R. O. Barton. 
the State Editors 
about 200 people from Savannah also 


In addition to 


attended the demonstrations, coming 
to the post by special train run by the 
Central of Georgia for the occasion. 

The people of Georgia who, since the 
arrival of the Regiment, have shown 
a great interest in the men that so long 
constituted America’s military repre- 
Europe, highly 
pleased with the excellent military dis- 
play furnished by the regiment. 

The 8th Infantry in turn was glad 
of this opportunity to repay, in a small 
measure by helping it entertain her 
convention guests, the city of Savannah 
who so royally welcomed the return of 


sentation in were 


America’s last contingent on the 
Rhine. 
= * * 
A man who believed he knew all about 


parrots undertook to teach what he- thought 
to be a young, mute bird to say “Hello!” in 
one lesson. Going up to the cage he repeated 
that word in a clear voice for several min- 
utes, the parrot paying not the slightest at- 
tention. At the final “Hello!” the bird 
opened one eye, gazed at the man, and 
snapped out, “Line’s busy.”—The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


25th Contests Record of 35th 
ECENTLY the 35th Infantry 
claimed the world’s record for 
# machine gunnery. This is now 
being contested by the 25th Infantry. 

There is published below the records 
of both regiments in order that they 
may be compared. 
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35TH INFANTRY 


Total number of firing ) 
Com- Ex- Shar p- 
pany perts shooters 
D 27 10 
H 39 5 
M 43 5 
Totals 109 20 
25TH INFANTRY 
Total number of firing 174 
Com- Ex- Sharp- = Marks 
pany perts shooters 
D 46 0 
H 59 0 
M 63 0 
Totals 168 0 6 


Each regiment qualified 100 
of their machine gunners and it is just 
a question of relative merit. 
be glad to have the idea of ow 
on which is the winner. 


“Waiter, here’s a half-crown for 
“Thank you, sir. Did you wish t 
a table?” 
“No. In a few minutes I shal! 
with two ladies, and I want you 
that every table is engaged.”—London Pas 
ing Show. 


7th Infantry Recruiting Plans 
ECRUITING is 
features of the comm 
regiment that is the constant 
concern of the regimental con 

Our Infantry Regiments are [ 

to the responsibilities in th 

and are overlooking no bets in 
rection with it. Col. T. M. Anderso 
who commands the 7th In! 
Vancouver Barracks has adopted 


one 





method that is well worthy 0! cons 

cration throughout the ser He 
has addressed a letter to leading «l 
zens and secretaries of civic | "ganiz 
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the towns in the surrounding 
n which he expresses the hope 
existing cordial relations be- 
e people and the regiment may 
ved and that both may come to 
ach other more intimately. 
lerson gives a short history of 
riment and the service it has 


d to the nation and to the great 


\ est: he stresses the desire of the 


t to become integrated with its 

dings and representative of 

tion of the country where it ex- 

remain stationed for years to 

ind in that. connection points 

desirability of having the per- 

of the regiment made up 

g from among the local popula- 

He then invites the citizens to 

efore eligible young men the 

ges of an enlistment in the 

A and the particular advantages 

ce in their own home district. 

such a proposition could be inaugu- 

throughout the service the ques- 

desertion would be largely 

settled for there would be no deserters. 

Col. Anderson has received many 

e answers to his letter assur- 

ing him of the cooperation of some of 

best people of the country and 

rganizations. Many invitations 

ddress meetings of the latter have 

been received and advantage will be 

taker the opportunity to make the 

people of Oregon and Northern Cali- 

iornia feel that the 7th Infantry is 

their very own regiment and that they 

have a personal interest in it. When 

this stage is reached we may confi- 

dently expeet to see a large waiting list 

(or vacancies as they occur in a full 
strength regiment. 
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30th Infantry Training 

HE 30th Infantry has been 
carrying out a_ systematic 
course of training for the past 
several months, the concluding event 
of which was a week’s practical field 
training, competitive drills and tests 
for proficiency. Every organization 
Was given an opportunity to demon 
strate its degree of proficiency in the 
various activities which the individual 
soldier is called upon to engage in and 
the several subdivisions of the Com- 
pany—squad, section and platoons 
were tested for their proficiency in 
combined activities. The entire regi- 
ment was inspected in full field equip- 
ment by the Regimental Commander, 
Col. T. A. Pierce on January 27th, at 
the Presidio. The entire regimental 
train fully packed and ready to take 
the road was included. 

oa * . 


Two hunters in the North Carolina woods 
had chased a wildcat to a clearing and were 
terrified to see the beast jump into the win 
dow of a cabin from which the sound of a 
woman’s voice had just been heard. On the 
porch, rocking comfortably and apparently 
unperturbed, sat Friend Husband 

“For heaven's sake, is your wife in there?” 
screamed one of the hunters. 

“Yeah.”’ 

“Good Lord, man, get busy! 
jumped in the window!” 

“Yeah? Well, let him git out the best way 
he can. I got no use for the pesky critters 
and danged if I’m goin’ to help him.” 


A wildcat just 


Expenditure for N. R. A. Matches 

HE War Department is doing 
everything possible to promote 
B interest in the National Rifle 
Association gallery competitions and 
has authorized the expenditure of 500 





rounds of 22 caliber ammunition for 
each officer and enlisted man partici- 
pating in the matches. 





co 


Owing to lack of funds for the 
purpose it has been impracticable for 
the Ordnance Department to manu- 
facture a sufficient number of 22 ecali- 
ber rifles for issue to organizations 
and in view of this fact the War De- 
partment has authorized the expendi- 
ture of company and other organiza- 
tion funds for the purchase of suitable 
rifles and ammunition for the purpose 
of participating in the matches. The 
expenditure of funds for entrance fees 
has also been formally authorized in 
orders. 

Many organizations have been de- 
this 
year’s competitions due to lack of 


barred from participation in 
suitable rifles and the wherewithal to 
procure them. It is practically use- 
less for a team 
unless it has the very best arms that 


are procurable. It 


company to enter a 
vannot hope to 
other 
teams so armed, with an inferior wea- 
The National Rifle Association 
has a supply of suitable rifles for sale 
t. organizations at cost price. It is 
hoped that the state of the funds of 
the Ordnance Department for small 
arms replacement next year will enable 
them to manufacture and issue at least 


5 rifles 


compete successfully against 


pon. 


before next 
season’s competitions are started. 


per company 


- . * 
21st Infantry Organization Day 


RGANIZATION DAY of the 
OQ) 21st Infantry, commanded by 
wee Col. Howard R. Perry, has 
been announced as August 9th, the an- 
niversary of the battle of Cedar 
Mountain in which the regiment 
ticipated under the designation 
‘*battalion of the 8th and 12th 
ments.’’ On this oceasion the 





par- 
of a 
regi- 
regi- 
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advance 
Federal forees throughout the 
rendered especially gallant 


ment covered the 


spicuous service. In the reorga) 
after the Civil War these tro 
incorporated into the 21st | 
and the regiment retain 
designation to the present tim 
day will be observed with app 
ceremonies, each year. 
* * ~ 


Modern Methods 

A printer received an inquiry fro: 
geon who wanted bids on several 
letterheads, different sizes, grades a: 
and he wanted the form held standing 

The printer wrote back: “Am in | 
ket for one operation for appendi: 
two, or five-inch incision. with or 
ether; also with or without nurs« Quot 
tions must include putting appendix 
canceling the order if found sound. S 
ful bidder is expected to hold inci 
for sixty days as I expect to be in the 
ket for an operation for gallstones, 
want to save the extra cost of cutting.” 


has 


19th Infantry Recruit Training 
HE 19th Infantry has just 
pleted a most successful s 
weeks’ period of int 
training for its recruits. Befor 
regiment left the United Stat 

Hawaii it was rehabilitated 

training center unit to a combat reg 

ment which involved an expans 

double its former strength and t! 
ganization of the Companies of the 24 

and 3d Battalions. In a spirit : 
helpfulness and avoiding an) 
patronizing them, the older members 

of the regiment took the new 

in hand and made them feel that they 
were welcome, and with this 


tion to build upon the cour: 
tensive training was begun and pus! 


to a successful conclusion. 
standing features of the prog! 
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f having the recruit feel from 

set that he was a partner in the 

and not merely an object; the 

selection and special training 

fficers and noncommissioned of- 

rr the work in hand; the diversi- 

dule of training in which much 

n was given to eliminate the 

ty of tediousness; the inaugu- 

f systematic short hourly rest 

with intensive application and 

tration at other times; uniform 

ng throughout; the division of 

ruits into small groups in order 

each man might receive iffivid- 

ial attention; the designation of re- 

corporals which brought about a 

spirit of competition for the places and 

rsonal pride in being selected; test 

d inspections to determine the de- 

gree of proficiency; carefully planned 
ks and demonstrations. 

When a reeruit had demonstrated 

t he had attained the necessary de- 

gree of proficiency in any particular 

ibject he was promptly advanced to 

nother thus avoiding repetition of the 

ngs already learned. Col. Brambila 

s to be congratulated upon the success 

vhich he has attained with his 

regiment, 


he 19th has taken its place along 
the other splendid Infantry regi- 
ment of the Hawaiian division and is 
spared to do its part to uphold the 
ditions of the Command. 


S 


~ - * 

Records of War Service 

URING the War many officers 
of Infantry had personal ex- 
periences which if they could 
gotten together, would make 
teresting reading and prove of 
great value to the service. With a 
\ securing authentic records of 
these experiences from the officers 


themselves, the office of the Chief of 
Infantry has under consideration a 
proposition of sending out a question 
naire to officers. The text of the ques- 
tionnaire has been prepared by the 
Infantry Board at Fort Benning and 
is calculated to bring out information 
that is desired. This proposition was 
tried out by the Historical Branch 
two years ago and while it produced 
seme results, on the whole it proved to 
be more or less unsatisfactory. It has 
been estimated that sufficient time had 
not elapsed between the events and the 
date that the questionnaire was sent 
out. Officers of the Infantry should 
anticipate this questionnaire and dig 
up their old records and prod their 
memories so that when it arrives they 
will be ready to give such real infor- 
mation as they may possess. It is an- 
ticipated that the results of this 
effort will be satisfactory but they can 
only be made so by officers doing their 
part. 

* * * 
10th Infantry Polo Team Wins 
HE Tenth Infantry polo team 
met the 5th Corps Area Trio 
fam in an indoor match at the Cin 
cinnati Riding Club last Wednesday 
evening and decisively defeated them 
by a seore of 18 to 0 in two fast 
ten minute chukkers. 

The Corps Area team had the usual 
handicap of horses and 
a strange ring but the Tenth Infantry 
playing 





strange 


superb would have 
proven annoying antagonists for any 
team. There were few misses and the 
team work of the 


excellent. 


polo, 


Infantry was 


The Corps Area team captained by 
Maj. H. E. Mitchell proved they were 
good losers and real sportsmen at the 
end of the last period by giving three 
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rousing cheers for the Tenth Infantry. 
The Tenth Infantry team responded in 
hke manner. 

Major Mitchell promises to return in 
the near future and another and faster 
match is anticipated. 

The Tenth Infantry team was com- 
posed of Lt. T. B. Manuel at 1, Lt. 
J. J. Yeats at 2, Lt. C. R. Farmer 
back and Lt. E. T. Hayes substitute. 
On the Corps Hq. team Captain Dela- 
henty played forward, Lieutenant 
McRae number 2 and Major Mitchell 
back. 
8, Lieutenant Yeats 6 and Lieutenant 
Farmer 4. 

Following the Area-Tenth 
Infantry match, the English team gave 
a wonderful exhibition of stick work, 
defeating Dayton by a score of 10 to 1. 

Officers and ladies from Fort Thomas 
who attended the games were Col. J. 
F. Gohn, Col. W. A. Castle and 
daughter Lucile, Maj. and Mrs. H. J. 
IF’. Miller, Maj. J. C. French, Capt. 
and Mrs. M. A. Gillis, Capt. and Mrs. 
J. R. Boatwright, Capt. J. H. Crozier, 
Lt. and Mrs. E. L. Brine, Lt. B. K. 
Erdman, Lt. Clarence Dean, Mrs. C. R. 
Farmer and Mrs. J. J. Yeats. 


5th Corps Area Tryouts for Infantry 
Team 
RELIMINARY tryouts for the 
Infantry team candidates of the 
fem Oth Corps are to be held at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Fort Hayes 
and Fort Thomas as soon as weather 
conditions permit. Detailed arrange- 
nents for the range practice have been 
made and are such as will enable the 
authorities charged with the task to 
select the best rifle shot in each of 


Goals made: Lieutenant Manuel 


Corps 





the battalions of the 10th and 11th 
Regiments. When finally selected these 
soldiers will be sent to Fort Niagara 





for the final tryout for the tea: 
that is to be entered in the \ 
Matches at Camp Perry in Se) 
It is expected that the Infant) 
members will be assembled 

Niagara about the middle of Ju 


A Kansas farmer had a large corn 
a corrugated iron roof. One of thos: 
hurricanes appeared and blowing th« 
rolled it up in a large bundle of bx 
and deposited it in the garden nea: 
farmer, not knowing exactly what to 
it, allowed it to stay there for 
Finally he decided he would send 
wieldly mass of metal to Detroit. 
so, a@@ressing it to Henry Ford 


After a few days he received a lett 


the Ford Motor Co. to this effect: 
“Your shipment received and w: 

advise you that we can repair your 

$38.00, but for God’s sake what hit 


* * * 
Failure of the N. C. O. Bill 
ONGRESS failed to p 
bill providing for the 
in the percentage of : 


missioned officers of the first 


grades. As a consequence th 
must struggle along shorthan 
another year and a large nui 
worthy noncommissioned offic: 
have to be demoted to the ne» 
grade on the last day of this n 


This highly meritorious and 
needed legislation was defeate: 


small group of members of th 


who had complete control of | 


uation in the last hours of ( 
The necessary number of vot 


on the floor of the House 


moment and willing to pass | 


if it could have been brought 
a few minutes’ consideration. 
The Army may be 
everything possible was done | 
this bill on the statute books. 
vineed was the Senate as to t! 
sity for this legislation that 


assur 





SSé 
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asure practically unanimously 
hout any hearings. The House 
Committee then took it up 
sideration and conducted ex- 
hearings on it. They submitted 
ible report and the measure 
eed on the unanimous consent 
and personally sponsored by 
Kenzie. It was brought up for 
ration several times and on each 
Mr. Stafford, of Wisconsin, 
deck with his stereotyped ob- 
When it was found that the 
had no chance for considera- 
ng this line an endeavor was 
secure a session of the House 
ill the proposed legislation of 
could be 
up The 
missioned officer bill was given 


Military Committee 


for consideration. 
lace on this program. 
the session drew near a close and 
McKenzie saw that there would 
ll chanee for a Military Commit- 
y he introduced a resolution 
provided for a suspension of the 
order that this measure could 
nsidered. This was referred to 
the Rules Committee and Mr. McKenzie 
1s assured positively that he would 
be given an opportunity to present his 
measure for consideration. 
The matter was deferred from day 
day until finally, on the afternoon 
of M 
eing recognized and was assured by 
the Acting Speaker, Mr. Campbell, that 
he would be so recognized before the 


rch 3, Mr. McKenzie insisted on 


day’s session of the Congress was com- 


pleted. This assurance was given Mr. 


McKenzie just before 6 o’clock when 
ion recessed until 8:30 p. m. 


When the House reconvened Mr. 
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McKenzie was on hand to be recognized 
on the floor for the purpose of bring- 
ing up his bill. The Acting Speaker 
put him off with a statement that he 
must bring up another piece of legis 
lation before bringing up the noneom- 
missioned officer bill. It was simply 
a ruse to force him to use up his time 
and allow none for the consideration 
of the important measure that he was 
sponsoring. Mr. McKenzie rightly re- 
fused to do this and was then informed 
that he would not be recognized. 

The facts of the case are that after 
Mr. Campbell had assured Mr. MeKen- 
zie that he would be recognized when 
the session reconvened, certain enemies 
of this legislation got to the Speaker 
and induced him to refuse to let the 
measure come up for consideration on 
the floor. 

The Army is greatly indebted to 
Mr. McKenzie for the heroic fight that 
He did 


everything that was humanly possible 


he made on this legislation. 


to do to get the measure enacted into 
a law. The House had been thoroughly 
prepared to receive the measure. They 
were all familiar with its provisions 
and the necessity for its enacrment. 
The campaign of education had been 
thorough and complete down to the 
last detail. The votes were there wait- 
ing to pass the bill. It was defeated 
through parliamentary procedure con- 
trolled by Messrs. Mondell, Madden, 
Campbell and Anthony, with Mr. Staf- 
ford sitting on the side lines as an 
objector to any Army legislation that 
might come up. 

This measure will come up again in 
the next session of Congress with every 
prospect of being enacted into a law. 
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29th Infantry Celebrates 
N March 2 the 29th Infantry 
held its Annual Field Day and 
Horse Show at Fort Benning. 
The ceremonies of Organization Day, 
celebrating the twenty-second birthday 
of the Regiment since it was formed 
at Fort Sheridan in 1901 followed on 
March 3. A magnifiicent banquet by 
the officers of the regiment and a cotil- 
lion ball closed the Organization Day 
social affairs. 
Col. George 8. 





gc ttegie’y 
Wie . 44) 


Goodale, the Com- 
manding Officer of the regiment, wus 
particularly pleased at the splendid 
spirit shown in the field day and horse 
The Executive Officer 
of the regiment, Lieut. Col. Horace P. 
Hobbs, supervised the Athletic Meet, 
and it was declared to have been one 
of the most successful staged at a 


show events. 


military post. 

The various events, numbering to a 
total of twenty-five, were staged on 
schedule. Each company had entries 
manding Officer of the regiment, was 
keen. Company B, scoring a total of 
26 points, led in the field among the in- 
dividual organizations. In the unit 
point getting, in field, track and horse 
show, the First Battalion, commanded 
by Capt. Floyd Hatfield, ran up 85 
points to 85 points by the Second Bat- 
talion, commanded by Maj. Alfred E. 
Sawkins, and 55 points by the special 
units, commanded by Maj. James C. 
Williams. 

The mounted events followed the 
athletics. These attracted a large 
gathering, and the mounted tug-o-war 
between the various teams of en- 
listed personnel repeatedly 
cheered, as was the spirited style in 
which the saddling contest was staged. 
The jumping events also thrilled. 


was 
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In the events for the offic 
ladies, which closed the Horse 3s} 
some very excellent riding was 
Capt. Robert A. McClure an‘ Mrs 
McClure won first, and Capt. | 
C. Betts and Mrs. Betts were 
in the jumping events. Captain Bet 
scored a first in the polo por 
with Captain McClure second 

Following the athletic’ and 
show events, the First and Seco 
talions staged a championship 
ball game, which was won 
Second Battalion. Then follo 
annual ball of the enlisted pers: 
the regiment at the Service C 

The next morning came Orga 
Day The r 
formed and heard the address of | 
onel Goodale. This was followed 
special Organization Day dinn 
the mess-halls. The day closed \ 
the officers’ banquet and the « 
ball to which all of the commiss 
personnel at Fort 
invited. 


tion proper. 


Benning 


Army Regulations 


we are assured by the printer t 
will be out and ready for dist: 
by May 1. 

From the number of pre-pul 
orders that have come in for this b 
we are convinced that we hav: 
valuable contribution to the 
hterature of the country. 

The book contains those pamphlets 
of the new style Army Regulat 
are of interest to the officer in a per 
sonal way and that will be nec 
the administration of a unit. A 
hive paragraphs of the eld Reg 
that cover the ground as indica 


HE Infantry Association 
of the Army Regulations 
progressing satisfacto! 








ught up to date and are in- 
in the book as an appendix. 
hole has been very carefully 
ook will contain over 600 pages 
ound in rich blue cloth. The 
; $3.00 each. 

1 desire a copy—and you will 
lly—and will get your order 
away it will help us a lot to 
e on the size of our edition. 

is a most expensive proposition 
volves a lot of money hence we 
want to go into it any deeper 
iy be necessary to supply the 


M. P. was posted at the main street 
s of a town somewhere in France. 
er of the A. E. F. wearing the G. H. 
lder patch dismounted from his Cadil- 
| inquired: 
h is the way to Le Mans?” 
| don’t know, sir,” replied the M. P. 
Vhich is the way to Tours?” 
M. P. had to again admit that he did 
Ww 
this time the officer was quite impatient. 
i know which road leads to Paris?” 
o, sir. I’ve only been here a few days— 
” stammered the M. P. 
hat are you here for? You do not seem 
yw much, do you?” 
, sir—but I’m not lost, sir!” 


* * ~ 

Trophy Fund 
HE Infantry Trophy Fund 
stepped well over the $4,000 
mark this month and its com- 
success Those 
egiments that have been standing by 
with additional funds should they be 
required have come across handsomely 
and with one or two others to hear 
the fund will be complete and 
ready for the artist when he completes 


is now assured. 
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Work on the trophy is progressing 
as rapidly as is consistent with thor 
oughness and we are assured that it 
will be completed by the time specified 
—the latter part of May. 

The Chief of Infantry desires to ex 
press his appreciation for the fine spirit 
in which the officers and men of the 
Infantry have supported this proposi- 
tion. Everybody has come to the front 
in the Infantry way and ours will be 
the handsomest marksmanship trophy 
that has ever been produced. 

It has been suggested that the In 
fantry Association take 
tion of 


up the proposi- 
reproducing the 
Trophy in miniature for 
ments and as soon as 


Infantry 
desk 
it is completed 
the project will be given due considera 
tion. If it can be reproduced and sold 
at a reasonable price to officers and 


orna 


organizations we shall be pleased to 
take care of the matter. 

The following shows the status of 
the Fund as we close our forms for 
the April number of the 
JOURNAL: 


INFANTRY 


Previously acknowledged 

Fourth Infantry 

Fifth Infantry (additional 

Sixth Infantry (additional 

Seventh Infantry (addition- 
al) . 

Eighth Infantry (additional 

Thirteenth Infantry 

Thirty-Third Infantry 

Col. John F. Madden 

Col. P. H. Mullay 

Col. P. A. Wolf 

Lt. Col. W. R. Standiford 

Maj. H. A. Wadsworth 

Capt. W. F. Freehoff 

Capt. E. D. Cooke 


$3,664.07 
100.00 
35.58 


85.10 


50.65 
47.86 
113.00 
138.73 
15.00 
5.00 
2.00 
5.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


$4,264.99 


D 














Editorial 


What Is a Pacifist? 


EFORE the war the term “‘ paci- 
fist’’ was not in common use 
in this country. It is not de- 
fined in the Century Dictory, 
copyrighted 1889, nor in the smaller 
dictionaries printed much later. And 
yet one can now hardly open a news- 
paper without seeing the word. It 
must, therefore, be regarded as an in- 
heritance of the war, along with 
**bonus,’’ ‘‘bloe,’’ ‘‘sanction’’ (in the 
sense of penalty), ‘‘observer’’ (in the 
sense of  super- correspondent), 
‘*buddy,’’ and a few others. 

To the United States the word ap- 
pears to have come on the wings of the 
war propaganda. Before our armed 
intervention the entire country was 
frequently labeled ‘‘pacifist’’ by those 
who despaired of our aid. But, unlike 
many other war terms, the word is still 
with us. Will it remain? The ‘100 
per cent’’ Americans have been over- 
doing their job. At least we do not 
hear so many politicians seeking votes 
on that ground. ‘‘Hyphenate’’ itself 
is almost obsolete. But though in time 
of war ‘‘pacifist’’ may have had its 
uses, expressing incurable neutrality, 
or opposition to the war on hand, why 
should it be used as a term of reproach 
in time of peace? : 

Some military leaders, advocating 
continued preparedness and _ ever- 
increasing appropriations for them or 
their friends to spend, use the word as 
an equivalent of ‘‘tight-wad’’ or 
‘striking taxpayer.’’ The jingoes 
among civilians apply it with the in- 
ference that it means ‘‘anti-patriotic.’’ 
The ‘‘irreconcilables’’ seem to think it 
means the same thing as ‘‘advocate cf 
the League of Nations’’; the ‘‘isola- 
tionists’’ regard it as a synonym for 
‘*internationalist.’’ 

It should not be confused with ‘‘con- 
scientious objector,’’ a person who «as 
a rule gets some credit for moral cour- 
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age. Too often it implies a 
physical courage, but when th: 
hail not all ‘‘ patriots’’ are bray 
persons labeled ‘‘ pacifists’’ ar: 
contrary, rather pugnacious. 
their dander is up they are a 
as ferocious as any super-pat: 
the word really means one 
theoretically opposed to war as 
of settling international disput: 
time the dictionaries made that 
tion, and those who really feel t! 
should bear the epithet gladly. 


The above is an editorial w! 


peared recently in the Boston Herald 
It has all the earmarks of the n 


insidious propaganda that has 


its way into the press of lat: 


which emanates from well 
sources of radicalism and whi 
always be recognized by 

1. Senseless attacks on al! 


military. 


2. Tolerance and, in many ins' 


j 
ul 


SS 


admiration for conscientious ob jecto 


and other obstructionists. 


3. The effort to present pacifism : 
a noble, patriotic and manly belie! 


The following sentence is quoted 


order to draw attention to a di: 


tack made upon the military, w! 
characteristic of the pacifist trib: 


Some military leaders, ad\ 
ing continued preparedness 


ever-increasing appropriations for 


them or their friends to s 
use the word (1%. ¢., pacifist 
equivalent of ‘‘ tightwad " 
‘*striking taxpayer.”’ 

The phrase describing ‘‘son 
tary leaders’’ contains a gratu'' 
eusation against them. The p 
so worded as to give the casua 
the impression that appropria' 
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defense are for individual use 
fit to military leaders and 
ends, and that they are wrung 
he taxpayers. The phrase is 
irrelevant to the subject-mat- 
innecessary to an understand- 
he idea which the sentence as 
purports to convey—namely, 
me military leaders * * * 
word as an equivalent of tight- 
striking taxpayer.’’ This sen- 
vithout the phrase) contains a 
more vicious reflection upon 
y leaders in that it implies that 
y leaders make use of derogatory 
to refer to taxpayers as a class. 
effect of reading such a state- 
: similar to hearing the question 
you stopped beating your 
The implication conveyed by 
tatement is more damaging than 


e statement. 


| 


; 
S 


t the Boston Herald should give 
litorial columns voluntarily to such 


ntemptible and obviously ridiculous 


ks upon Seeretary Weeks, General 


ershing, General Hines and our other 


‘ 
rn? 
) 


ed 


Th 


whv 


vi 


ary leaders under whose direction 
priations for the Army are solic- 
ind expended is inconceivable. 

ere must have been some reason 
such an attack was made at the 
ilar time. The object evidently 
} cast doubt upon the sincerity 
rustworthiness of military leaders 


as to diseredit them in the public 


eve 


It 


may be a coincidence, but the 


Army Appropriation Bill was then be- 


lore 


|’ na 


by 


Congress and had to be disposed 
March 4. An organized lobby 
fists, internationalists, sentimen- 


talists and radieals under the direction 


) 


a 


ofessional pacifist lobby group 


was fighting, with any weapons it could 
reach, to curtail the Army Bill. 

The sentiments expressed in praisiny 
the ‘‘moral courage’’ of the conscien- 
tious objector are bound to be sinister 
in their effect upon the average reader 
who is careless in analyzing what is 
written. 

The constant effort to picture him- 
self as one who is opposed theoretically 
to war is typical of the attitude of the 
true ‘‘peace-at-any-price’’ advocate, 
who is extremely thin-skinned over the 
fact that the term ‘‘pacifist,’’ like the 
word ‘‘traitor,’’ is a ‘‘term of re- 
proach’’ equally applicable in times of 
peace as in times of war, and who 
would fain change the common signifi- 
cance of that repugnant ‘‘epithet’’ 
which the Herald cheerfully glorifies, 
and recommends that he ‘‘ gladly bear.’’ 

We feel that the practice of condon- 
ing the acts of those who were opposed 
to our efforts during the war ought to 
be condemned. When indulged in by 
a newspaper of the character of the 
Boston Herald, it is too pernicious in 
its effects to be passed by without in 
dignant protest and severe con- 
demnation. 


® 


America Owes Nothing 


‘ 


T is easy for the ‘‘soap box’’ 
orator of these days to put over 
the old stuff on the subject of 

‘*What America Owes Him,”’ and he is 

working it overtime before groups of 

eager-eyed men of foreign birth, up 
and down the land. It is foolish talk 
and worse. 

America owes nothing to any indi- 
vidual, class, creed or race that has not 
been paid, in many cases a thousand 


fold. We believe that it may be safely 
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said that no immigrant of recent years 
has set out for America with the pre- 
dominant idea in his head that he was 
coming here to benefit this country. 
It is just the other way around. The 
country is going to benefit him—in- 
crease his personal fortunes—and he 
means to get all out of it he can. 

And so it has been always. From 
the Pilgrim Fathers to the immigrant 
that came ashore at the Battery yester- 
day, everyone has come primarily to 
receive and not to give. 

What are the gifts of America to 
those who come here? A constitutional 
representative government. Free pub- 
lic education. No mingling of church 
and state. Equal opportunity for all. 
Freedom and liberty. These are the 
beacons of America which shine today 
to the ends of the earth. These are 
the gifts which every race has come 
here to receive and they may not be 
denied to any ambitious, conscientious, 
law-abiding person. 

When a member of any race or class 
or nationality rises to declare and to 
lead others to believe that America 
owes them anything that is not theirs 
for the honest effort necessary to attain 
it, it is to laugh. 

® 


Newspapers Fail in Duty to Army 
ORE than a year ago the late 
Senator Watson of Georgia 
sprung a sensation on the floor 
of the United States Senate, when he 
made serious and unwarranted charges 
against Army officers in France during 
the war. It is unnecessary to recount 
these charges at this time. We are all 
familiar with them. They were spread- 
eagled across the front pages of the 
press throughout the country in type 











six inches high. It was front- 
for days and days, especially 
certain class of papers of whic! 
said the better. 

These dastardly charges ha 
fully investigated by a committe 
the Senate and, in the words o 
port of Senator Brandegee 
other members of the committ: 
whom signed the report, ‘‘the 
are not sustained.’’ 

Was this acquittal of the An 
given due publicity? Did it app 
on the front page of the press in an) 
thing like the manner in which it wa 
broadcasted over the nation when ¢! 
allegations were made? How 
people of the country who are p: 
familiar with the original charges 
be appraised of the acquitta T 
these questions the answer must b¢ 
the negative. The press items 
acquittal where they were even pul 
lished were neatly tucked away in t! 
back pages where they sported a 
line head and where they would never 
be seen by anyone except the fellow 
who has nothing to do but sear 
through his daily paper column by 
umn. There are tens of thousands o! 
people who know all about the charges 
against the Army and have all of then 
tucked away in their heads who w 
never know that the matter has bee 
investigated and the Army complete! 
and fully exonerated. 

Now the point we make is that 
newspapers which gave this incident s 
much front-page space and published 
so many faked pictures of the alleged 
crimes that the Army committeed 1 
France, should at least make forms! 
announcement of the findings of th 
committee in news columns suflicient! 





front page that the people will 
rmed of the final outcome of 
le affair. We contend that the 
is entitled to such consideration 
the least. 


® 


Che Future of the Nation 


PON what does the future of 
this great nation depend? In 








examining into this question all 








The 


no 


nded men must admit that it de- 

more upon the mental, moral and 
sical welfare of our boyhood of to- 
than any one other single factor. 

is a truism. 

s also fair to assert that there is 

re beneficent influence upon the 
tal, moral and physical welfare of 
boyhood today than that exerted 
gh the medium of our military 
ing in schools and our series of 
ner military training camps. 
relationship of military train- 
to the future of the nation there- 


becomes axiomatic. 


With the leadership of the world re- 


posed in her, America faces an era of 


hr 
f 


} 


ath-taking import. 


What she shall 
eve through that leadership, what 


she shall make of the opportunity that 


s hers, how she shall meet and solve 


her 


problems that will be thrust upon 
depends upon how well she pro- 


des the coming generation of Ameri- 


men with the essentials—bodies 
and vigorous, minds alert and 
e, hearts in which burn the fires 
\liness and patriotism. 
possessed of these qualifications 
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cannot but result from the splendid 
training of the youth of the nation pro 
vided for in our R. O. T. C. Units with 
their summer camps and the Citizens 
Military Training Camps. 


He who 
doubts this has but to visit these units 
and camps and see for himself what is 
going on. He has but to talk with the 
parents of the boys who are taking this 
work to be convinced of the 
coming from it. 


results 


There are today in America some 
4,000,000 boys of the proper age for 
this excellent training. Facilities and 
opportunities for their training are lim 
which in- 
eludes the entire R. O. T. C. 
Military 
More than three and a half millions of 


ited to a meagre 125,000, 
and the 
Citizens’ Training Camps 
American boys are today being denied 
the opportunity to participate in the 
activities which could not fail to be of 
wonderful assistance in equipping each 
one of them more ably to meet the re- 
sponsibilities which will be their’s to 
morrow. 

The whispers of disapproval of mili 
tary training in our schools have every 
one been met and decisively defeated 
The voice of approval and encourage 
ment has been unanimous wherever the 
Yet the 


funds for carrying on this great work 


facts of the case are known. 


in an adequate manner are not forth- 
coming. And they will not be until 
the voice of the people is heard loud 
enough to sweep through the halls of 
our legislators. 

The needs must be met. 
they will be some day. 
that it will not be too late. 


And met 
Let us hope 
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Community Backing 


EORGANIZATION of the Na- 

tional Guard after the War was 
an up-hill job in most of the States. 
Conditions in each State were of course 
different. Various methods had to be 
employed. What would create inter- 
est in New York would possibly not 
work in North Carolina or some other 
State. It was the larger city method 
in those States, whereas, we had only 
the smaller towns, and a great many 
of these towns depending on the rural 
districts. The ‘‘before-the-war’’ 
methods would not work. The soldier 
from the smaller towns had crossed the 
seas, had the experience of travel and 
big cities, his ideas had grown and he 
was not willing to go back to the old 
methods and ways. 

When we began organizing my regi- 
ment in the State, those instrumental 
in the reorganization soon realized that 
new ideas and methods had to be em- 
We knew the men would not 
be satisfied with the old armories, 
which were usually located on some 
back street, over some store, poor lights, 
no heat or water, in fact no conven- 
iences at all. Most of the old men 
were ‘‘fed-up’’ for the time being. We 
had little to offer the new men. Some- 
thing had to be done. We decided to 
feature the armories, to make them at- 
tractive, to install modern conven- 


ployed. 


iences, select attractive locations, to put 

in gymnasiums, and have club rooms. 

To do this would take money—more 
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than we had—so we decided t 
an appeal to the citizens of t! 
munity for moral and financi: 
to ask the city and county « 
sioners to make annual approp 
to the local units. 

If a community wanted 


Infantry we would ask what fi 


support we could expect fr 
country and city to put the an 


condition and to keep it going 


ually, we who were reorganizing 
be called upon to appear bet 
county and boards. In 
case these boards would tell 

“*hard luck story,’’ that the t 
was empty and no way of gett 
ditional revenue. 
was appearing before a count) 
the 


city 


of commissioners in 
the local company, 
organized, the chairman of th: 


told me they could not give fi 


help to the company. Just a fi 
before this the papers were 
an account of a mob storming 


burning the jail and courtho 
tailing a loss to the county o 
000.00. No military company 
the vicinity. I pointed out 
board that such could happen 
county seat of the State, but t 
presence of a military compan) 
ward off such danger to life o 
erty. The board saw the wis 
this, they did not care to risk 1 
name of the county or the 


In one ease ° 


which was 


interest 


taking prisoners out and lynching the! 


sth 
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of its citizens. They gave us 
int we asked for annually. 
ew of our companies own their 
ories. The State appropria- 
; not near begin to take care of 
and up-keep. We must se- 
side help. We must get the 
‘itizens to give us their moral 
neial support. Without this 
ean not function properly, 
we are guaranteed this proper 
d financial help we would not 
locating a unit in the 
ity. 
ompanies are now all organized, 
up to date armories, receiving 
assistance from $500.00 to 
0 annually from the county 
ty commissioners, besides the 
ind financial assistance from the 
citizens of the community. 
cal company is part of the com- 
and a pride to its citizens. The 
nies are growing stronger and 
r each year, and are becoming 
id more a greater factor in our 
The growth calls for money and 
itizens are responding to our 
hes. The old National Guard days 
over, the old methods have passed, 
are well launched upon a higher 
ndard of eitizen soldiery, backed by 
tire community. 
Don E. Scort, 
Col. 120th Inf., N. C. N. G. 


® 


The Appropriation Bill 
T" , bill which became law during 


closing hours of the 67th Con- 
ovides : 


. ‘hat company officers of the 
National Guard shall qualify for 
armory drill eompensation provided at 
feast 60 per cent of their unit’s re- 
cognition enlisted strength attends the 
drill, even though the unit may have 


fallen below that recognition strength. 
Payments heretofore made to officers 
under the conditions cited are val 
idated. 

(b) That payments made to the Na- 
tional Guard of any State which by 
regulation required the qualifications 
for staff officers as laid down in section 
110, National Defense Act, are valid 
regardless of the failure of the State 
to provide by law for the requirement 
of such qualifications. 

(c) That members of the National 
Guard, O. R. C., R. 0. T. C., C. M. T 
©. and the Enlisted Reserve Corps of 
the Army, injured in line of duty while 
at encampments, maneuvers, service 
schools or while on active duty under 
proper orders shall be entitled to 
hospital treatment at Government ex 
pense until fit for transportation to 
their homes. Such transportation at 
Government expense is also provided 
for, and likewise subsistence for officers 
and warrant officers while in hospital 
and not in receipt of pay. Officers and 
enlisted men of the National Guard 
Air Service come under the benefits of 
the above provisions. 

(d) That service rendered by Na- 
tional Guard officers during temporary 
Federal recognition prior to December 
15, shall be considered as having been 
rendered in compliance with the pro 
visions of section 75, N. D. A., and 
payments heretofore or hereafter made 
therefor are validated. 

(e) That warrant officers of the 
National Guard attending encamp 
ments or service schools shall receive 
the same pay and allowances during 
such service as prescribed for warrant 
officers of the Regular Army. Here- 
tofere no provision was made for the 
compensation of National Guard war- 
rant officers except for armory drill 

(f) That National Guard officers at- 
tending service schools may be paid the 
pay and allowances due them, including 
mileage for their return trip home, 
prior to their departure from the serv- 
ice school for their home stations. 

(g) Officers and warrant officers of 
the National Guard attending service 
schools and encampments are entitled 
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to the rental allowance authorized for 
their respective grades in the Regular 
Army. This section is made retroactive 
in effect and payments on this 
score heretofore made are validated. 
The Militia Bureau has placed this 
section before the Comptroller for 
interpretation. 


® 


The National Guard Situation 
HE crisis in the Wisconsin Na- 
tional Guard situation brought on 
by the passage by the lower House of 
a bill to abolish the organization in 
that State has been met, but met only 
temporarily, by the State Senate’s ac- 
tion in voting to postpone indefinitely 

rendering its verdict on this matter. 

Of course it would have been better 
if the Senate could have risen to the 
occasion and have voted down the 
measure, but no doubt there were rea- 
sons why this course was not adopted. 
Hence it may be said that the trouble 
in Wisconsin is not settled by the 
Senate’s action. It is merely post- 
poned. The issue will have to be fought 
out later. 

This issue brings out a point which 
must cause uneasiness in the mind of 
any thinking man, no matter how en- 
thusiastically he may believe in the 
correctness of the National Guard sys- 
tem of service. With the responsibility 
for National Guard development dis- 
tributed over 48 different free agents 
it is clear that if even one State fails 
to do its part to the full the effective- 
ness of the entire machine is reduced. 
If a State, for example, neglects to 
organize its allotted Field Artillery 
units because of a preference for In- 
fantry, or for any other reason, the 
organization of a regiment, a brigade 
and a division will be delayed to that 


extent unless the Regular Arn 
drawn upon to replace the w 
The dilemma faced by the \ 
National Guard is also face: 
Guard of many other States. 
of States are flying the flag « 
as a result of cuts in Nation 
appropriations by the local leg 
while in States like Califo: 
Washington the military org 
relied upon to supplement a 
professional army in the count 
line of defense is encountering 


the indifference but the activ 


of one or more branches of the Sta: 


government. 

This is merely reviewing what ev 
body knows or could learn fo: 
if he is interested enough in th: 
gle now going on to ascertain t 
Without wasting words eithe 
ing or invectives this article wi! 
briefly the matter of remedies 

For remedies to be effectiv: 
must be known and understood 
fortunately the causes under! 
crisis now confronting the Nat 
Guard are easily compr 
Whether they shall be found eas 
remove is another story. First 
the reaction against ‘‘milit 
This instinctive feeling is fund 
in human nature to begin wit! 
is wonderfully developed 
United States whose earliest 1 
teach an aversion for militar) 
tion of any sort. Mrs. La F\ 
applauding the action of the WV 
lower House, recently expré 
view clearly enough: 


If the States may lawfully declin 
be parties to this plan they hav 
power to strike a body blo 
militarism and  imperialis! 
which the world is now stagger 
Such action on the part of the State 
will afford the foremost pra 





S 
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the people’s determination to 
war as a means of settling 
source of concern to the be- 
the soundness of the National 
roject is the attitude of or- 
labor toward that force. It 
ently been alleged that many 
bid membership to National 
en, and only recently 
flare-up of this sort in Massa- 
; where a National Guardsman 


was 


for discharge on the grounds 

could not retain his union mem- 
and the Guard. 

s livelihood depended upon his 
had to forfeit the 
rship that meant least to him. 

t was reported that the situation 

id been ‘‘adjusted’’ without recourse 


remain in 


status he 


the courts. In view of the existence 
iw in Massachusetts making it 
for anyone to attempt to im- 
National Guard enlistments it is 
t surprising that the union did not 
nd its ground. But regardless of 
the old spirit of in- 
patibility and hostility remains. 
The National Guard did yeoman duty 


djustments’’ 


preserving the peace during the 
lway shop workers’ and the coal 
strikes of last summer, but 
however much this may have raised 
that organization in the eyes of prop- 
erty owners, this duty brought upon 
the Guard the opprobrium of the name 
‘‘strike breakers’’ in many places. 
This was so marked that a number of 
Guard officers have recommended that 
their organization be entirely relieved 


miners 


, 


ei 

f such duty in the future. 

As if these two difficulties were not 
to have to overcome there re- 
another even more serious. 

nee is made to the species of 


ess exemplified in what may be 
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called a ‘‘State spirit’’ toward the Na 
tional Guard instead of a ‘‘ National 
spirit.’’ With the diminution of a 
Regular Army those charged with the 
duty of providing for national defense 
with the means at hand were left no 
choice but to assign a first line position 
to the National Guard. 
the Guard’s Mexican Border and 
World War record justified such con 
fidence, but no matter how keenly the 
need for the Guard as an agency for 


Fortunately 


national defense may be appreciated in 
Washington, the War Department has 
so far been unable to bring this view 
home to the legislators of a number of 
States. In too many State capitols 
the persists that the National 
Guard in spite of its name, in spite of 


idea 


the national need, is merely a State 


force to be used in local emergencies 
only. To such men the idea of pro- 
viding for national defense makes no 
appeal; that is beyond their ken. To 
them this is a duty for Congress to 
attend to. 

These, the 
operating against the National Guard 
in this country: Anti-militarism, labor 
unionism and State selfishness. Other 


contributing factors exist, such as a de- 


then, are main causes 


sire to save money in the present even 
at the expense of the future. But the 
three main provide 
enough food for thought in 
about for remedies. 


obstacles cited 


casting 


As for remedies it may well be that 
none can be found for the attitude of 
the anti-militarists. 
The pacifist is actuated by the best of 
motives, whatever we may think of his 


union labor and 


judgment, while the union member is 
dominated by the 
centives—that of self-preservation. It 


strongest of in- 


is futile to say that the one is swayed 
by sentiment without sense and the 
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other by sense without sentiment. The 
fact remains that the actuating motives 
in the two cases are based on the funda- 
mentals of human nature. And if that 
ean be changed at all it is only through 
the slow process of education of com- 
ing generations. By the time the 
pacifist ’s sentiment has been eradicated 
by the stern teaching of experience the 
day of no more war may have arrived; 
by the time labor unions have accepted 
the principle of placing their country 
ahead of themselves the need of union- 
ism may have disappeared, and the 
lion and the lamb will be lying down to- 
gether with the lamb safely outside, 
rather than inside of his neighbor. 

Thus it may be that these two handi- 
caps to National Guard service can 
never be removed, but when we come 
to the third obstacle in the path of a 
normal National Guard development, 
State selfishness, we are dealing with 
something that the Federal Govern- 
ment can and should remove now. 

It is of course understood that if the 
citizens of this country do not want a 
National Guard large enough to be re- 
lied upon as an arm for national 
defense, nothing more need be said 
about it—there will be no National 
Guard. But assuming that the country 
when properly informed as to the issue 
at stake, will back a real National 
Guard project, it seems merely the part 
of common sense for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to place the case squarely 
before the citizens upon whose support 
that Government rests. Heretofore the 
War Department has confined itself to 
outlining in formal letters to State au- 
thorities the quota of National Guard 
expected of that State. No ammunition 
has been furnished the local authorities 
with which to combat State selfishness, 
no Federal aid has been extended to 


National Guard recruiting, |i: 
licity, in the form of advertis 
been given in local papers to 
responsibilities devolving upo1 
tional Guard in the present 
for our country’s defense. In 
pointing out the urgent need { 
tional Guard force even larg 
that originally contemplated 
days of a Regular Army twice 
as our present one, the War 
ment is showing a tendency 
with those who argue that the 
force was larger than the cou: 
accept. Certainly it is larger t 
eountry will stand for unless 
tional need for the larger 
made clear—and this duty 
rests upon the Federal and n 
the State Government. The n 
whether it is proper for a Feder: 
to advise as to the correct sper 
State funds need not trouble 
Whether State or Federal, th 
to be spent came from the tax 
pockets. With the compensat 
provided for National Guard s 
is searcely credible that as n 
500,000 young Americans ¢a! 





found willing to accept the Natio 
Guard obligation ; only 250,000 are : 


provided for. This is placing t 
ice On a mercenary basis, but 


doing the other attractions at' 


to National Guard membership 
ignored. They are, howeve 
secondary, for in time of peac 
patriotism like a gas flame on : 
light pressure seems to burn | 
low instead of red and high a 
in war. 

If the men can be found t 


ill M&M 


mm 
i 


iay 


? 
f 


f 


LiLiS 


the question of maintaining a \at 


Guard becomes simply a m 
money—money on the part 


tor 
se | 


State to pay for armory rent ani mall 


bildili 
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on the part of the nation to 
bill for equipping and train- 
ree. 
mgressional provision in the 
been meager enough in cer- 
eets but the Guard has been 
for. Assuming that as the 
nereased a corresponding in- 
iy be expected in the funds 
rom the Federal Treasury, the 
iestion of whether the National 
all remain solvent or become 
rests with the State legis- 
[In certain progressive and pub- 
ted States the legislative houses 
ily stood by the Guard or- 
nm. Instead of taking the 
view that each State need pro- 
for its own probable internal 


ties, State provision has been 


some cases for the Guard on 
nal basis. 

there are enough State legis- 
either too selfish and unprogres- 
too infatuated with the idea of 

for the National Guard to be 
ffeetive unless the States so rep- 
| ean be brought to carry their 


hare of the load. 


ich case two courses are open, 
nts of the Federal Government 


tep in (with the joyfully given 


+ + 
f 


of the State authorities) and 
rry on a campaign to educate 
paying citizens as to the need 
ional Guard of national dimen- 

the present system may be 
so that the Federal Govern- 
iy relieve the State of a part 
st of new armories now needed 
tional Guard expansion—this 
ng the one that imposes the 
financial burden on the State 


tter remedy would be a rather 
e one since so many States and 
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smaller communities have already pro 
vided National Guard armories without 
Federal aid. Discrimination 
bring about friction. The better 
remedy is that which requires the 
Federal Government to get behind the 
National Guard and advertise it for 
what it is—a force with a well-defined 


would 


national mission and worthy of gen 
erous support the part of the 
citizens for whose protection it stands. 


on 
@) 


Appropriation for National Guard 
HE congressional idea of National 
Guard policy is shown in the fol- 
lowing statement contained the 
report of the House on 
appropriations, in presenting the War 
Department appropriation bill: 

The National Guard in the last few 
years has developed into a highly effi- 
cient military arm, and under its 
present system of training, instead of 
being a force to be relied upon as a 
secondary line of defence for the coun 
try, it may now be said to be a military 
force capable of performing any mili- 
tary duty to which soldiers of the 
country may be called. In the opinion 
of your committee, the National Guard 
is still burdened by too many mounted, 
technical and auxiliary units, which 
are not only too expensive, but afford 
a aninimum of military training for 
the expense involved. Economy of up- 
keep, and the idea of preventing the 
ultimate cost of the National Guard 
growing into figures larger than the 
eountry will stand for, make it neces- 
sary that its organization should pro- 
ceed on more simple lines which do not 
involve too great a number of mcunted, 
technical and auxiliary units to the 
main branches of the military arm, 
which, of course, should be maintained 
ir. proper proportion to their usefulness 
in time of war. 


Of the money carried for the Na- 
tional Guard in that bill, $10,000,000 


in 
committee 











a 


is provided for expenses of camps -of 
instruction. Two or three of the States 
will hold these camps prior to the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year, July 1 next, 
but the great majority of the States will 
pay for them out of the new appropria- 
tion available after that date. 

Congress really was kinder to the 
National Guard than to either the 
reguiar Army or the Organized Re- 
serves in the appropriation _ bill. 
Observation has shown that the Na- 
tional Guard system is proving more 
and more successful in imparting mili- 
tary instruction to the civilian popula- 
tion and thus to keeping up a measure 
oi national preparedness at a relatively 
low cost. 

Testimony presented to the House 
committee on appropriations, when it 
was making the War Department bill, 
showed that during the past year the 
total cost of maintaining the National 
Guard was only a little over $46,000,- 
000, of which the National Government 
paid $25,815,000 and the States’ Gov- 
ernments a total of $20,234,034. 

For the next fiscal year the Militia 
Bureau asked for $35,600,000 to meet 
the Federal obligation toward the Na- 
tional Guard. This sum would have 
provided for a normal expansion of 
that foree as contemplated under the 
basic law. This estimate was cut to 
$33,900,000 by the Budget Bureau and 
later a further cut to $28,900,000 was 
proposed by the House Appropriations 
Committee. In the hope of securing 
the Federal appropriation so vitally 
needed if the National Guard is to con- 
tinue as an effective force General 
Rickards, Chief of the Militia Bureau 
forwarded to Congressman Anthony, 
the head of the House Appropriations 
Committee, a strong plea against any 
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reductions in addition to thos: 
made by the Budget Bureau. 
Referring to the Committee's sta:, 
ment that ‘‘with the increas: 
bill provision is made for the 1 
growth of the National G 
215,000 during the next fise: 
General Rickards calls attenti 
fact that under the reduced fu 
templated by the Committee 
with restrictions as to how th« 
are to be disbursed it will not 
impossible to inerease the N 
Guard to 215,000 men but 1 
will also be a decrease in the efi 
of the present force. 
Commenting upon the various 
made, General Rickards invi' 
tention to the following: 


ly 


Forage, etc., for Animals: | 
Bureau’s estimate is decrease 
$315,000, or $250,000 less thar 


amount provided in 1923. The N 
tional Guard has now 
animals to eare for and has 
of 2,400 additional animals w! 
War Department has agreed to furnis 
after June 30, 1923. The sub 
propriation for foraging governn 
animals in the hands of the Nat 
Guard will barely suffice to car 
the animals now on hand eve: 
Budget’s original reduction in the Mil 
tia Bureau’s estimate is not increas 
ty a further reduction by the Hous 
Appropriations Committee. It 
shown that 90 field artillery | 

and 26 cavalry troops are now wit! 
out horses, and that it will be impos 
sible for the National Guard to accept 
the 2,400 additional animals f: 
Regular Army unless sufficient 
are provided to furnish forag 
caretakers for them. 

Help for Care of Anin 
Material: The 1923 appropriation 
be approximately $6,000 short 
amount necessary for pro\ 


7.700 


requisite number of caretak: ie 
amount allowed by the Bu 
1924 is the minimum necessa! 
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the additional animals to be 
by the Regular Army and 
ls and material now on hand 
National Guard. 
ses, Camps of Instruction: 
amount allowed by the Ap- 
ms Committee for this item 
e impossible to provide for 
ools of instruction for officers, 
iissioned officers and selected 
also no State rifle competitions 
rovided for, and it is doubtful 
‘al funds ean be found to en- 
ites to send teams to the Na- 
Matches. 
nses, Officers and Men at Milr- 
vice Schools: The total amount 
ed would provide for sending 
wut 350 officers to school an- 
rom a total of 9,100 now in the 
This means one out of each 
is should be increased instead 
eased since there is no one item 
ning which adds more to the 
icy of the National Guard officer 
ittendanee at a Regular Army 
Pay of Property and Disbursing 
Officers: The eost of $5,000 in this 
should be restored. The pay of 
ese Officers is provided for in regula- 
ms and is based on the strength of 
he National Guard. The $75,000 asked 
- will be required and if not fur- 
it will be necessary to eut the 
salaries of these important members of 
National Guard organization. 
Travel, Regular Army Officers and 
Yen: The funds provided under this 
tem for the fiseal year 1923 is sufficient 
to enable instructors to make not to 
exceed one trip during each six months 
tc companies located at a distance from 
ome stations of the instructors. 
visits must be made if the units 
regiment are to have balanced 
air of Federal Property: The 
reased amount of materiel and the 
breakages, due to eonstant use and 
rmory drill and field training, make 
‘ necessary in order to keep the 
nt in condition for field service. 
| amount allowed by the Bud- 
ar too small, and it is a fact 


+} 
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that a saving made in this item now 
will necessitate a much 
penditure in the future. 

Transportation of Equipment and 
Supplies: The allowance for this item 
is entirely too small. In the past two 
years it has been necessary in many 
instances to call upon the States to 
pay for the transportation of equip- 
ment or to do without such equipment. 

Arms, Uniforms, Equipment, etc., 
for Field Service: The $1,250,000 cut 
in the House bill, following a drastic 
eut by the Budget Bureau, will pre- 
vent the Guard from being prepared 
for field service. 

The present appropriation bill con- 
tains the following provision: ‘‘Under 
the authorizations contained in this 
Act, no issues of reserve supplies of 
equipment shall be made where such 
issues would impair the reserves held 
by the War Department for two field 
armies or one million men.’’ If this 
provision is reduced in the bill, it is 
practically certain that no supply de- 
partment will have on hand any equip- 
ment for free issue to the National 
Guard. 

The amount allowed under this item, 
$2,250,000, will be insufficient to pro- 
vide even uniforms for 215,000 
National Guardsmen. A complete uni- 
form costs about $35.00. The wastage 
is certainly not less than one-third per 
year. If the National Guard be in- 
creased to 215,000 during the fiscal year 
1924 it means that we will be required 
to furnish 88,333 uniforms at a total 
cost of $3,091,000. Even if the above 
quoted provision be removed the 
amount allowed by the Budget, $3,- 
500,000, is the very smallest with which 
the National Guard can function 
properly 


greater ex- 


General Rickards coneludes his letter 
with the following paragraph: 

In the above, I have attempted to 
make a plain and conservative state- 
ment as to the conditions which will 
obtain if the Appropriation Bill passes, 
as reported to the House. I sincerely 
trust that your Committee will find it 
in the interests of the plan of National 
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defense, of the National Guard and of 
the Federal Government to restore the 
cuts made, and to pass the Bill, as re- 
commended by the Budget Bureau. 
In conclusion, I wish to assure you 
that whatever the action taken, this 
Bureau will exert its utmost effort to- 
ward an economical administration of 
National Guard affairs. 


® 
Deficiencies 


ERE are some notes made by an 
officer who inspected the Na- 


tional Guard Units of one of the States. 


Read them over. They may be valuable 
in helping you to avoid similar criti- 
cism of next year’s inspection. Note 
particularly paragraph (c). What are 
you doing about this phase of training? 
Give your N. C. O’s a chance to make 
good when the time comes. Remem- 
ber they have to have the opportunity 
to practice throughout the year. A 
few minutes just prior to the In- 
spector’s visit will not suffice. 
NOTES 

(a) Not enough attention is paid to 
the care of leather equipment issued 
by the Government. The cleaning and 
oiling of this should be made a part of 
the regular instruction program, under 
proper supervision. 

(b) With few exceptions, organiza- 
tion commanders are negligent about 
putting in reports of survey on prop- 
erty, allowing the matter to drift 
along, in some cases for months, which 
is contrary to regulations, and which 
also diminishes the probability of their 
being relieved, owing to the difficulty 
of collecting evidence which will satisfy 
the Survey Officer for the State and 
the officers of the War Department who 
finally pass on these reports. 

(c) From the drills held in connec- 
tion with this inspection, it is apparent 
that the noncommissioned officers are 
not being developed as they should be. 
In the majority of cases where non- 
commissioned officers were called on to 
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drill their units or give ora st 
tion in the presence of the i 
officers, they did not make an = mprex 
sive showing. While it is rea , 
the presence of the inspectors as { 
cause of some hesitancy, yet / thes 
men knew their duties thorou;: 
had been in the habit of d 
those things, they would have | 
more confidence in themselves. |) 
opinion, organization  o1 
should train their nonecommiss 
ficers to handle their squads 
ete., and to explain and de 
the work to be done. 

(d) The amount of propert 
age is altogether too large. 


® 


Guardsman Does His Part 


‘ 


HE man who enters the Nat 

Guard does so volunta: H 
does so, in by far the greatest 
of cases, because he has the 
instinct and wishes to satisfy 
not entirely giving up his cir 
eupation. Therefore, he expects 
receive the arms and equipm: 
will enable him to be a sol 
expects proper training. Hi: 
to go to camp and have an opportunit 
to put into practice on a real 
things which he has learn 
armory during his 
holidays. 

He rightly expects all these things 

because he is giving his own | 


eveninys 


in many cases money out of his 

and in all cases is prepared 

to drop his business and fami 

and stand ready to answer t! 

his State and National Gov ent 
These expectations are smal! whe! 

it is considered how much is viven b) 

the approximately 175,000 officers a 

enlisted men in the National ‘ 

day, where the majority of t! fel 

citizens give nothing. 
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ipid recruiting in the last few 
spite of post-war indifference, 
stility to things military, and 
f inadequate facilities in every 
is the best proof of the fact 
; country does contain a large 
military foree in the form of 
ready to aecept the conditions 
e imposed on the National 
inder the National Defense 


in the history of this country 
National Guard attained such 
th. Even a casual examination 

sively shows that the wise pro- 
if the National Defense Act are 
y responsible. 


® 


Service in the National Guard 


following thoughtful article 


ritten by Colonel C. E. Dentler, 
try, Senior Instructor, Oregon 
mal Guard, appears in the Decem- 
sue of the Pelican Tat-ler, the 
little periodical carrying ‘‘Fun 
‘acts’’ about Company A, 116th 


eers : 


National Guardsman asks him- 


‘How ean I serve my country, 
eople, to prove my manhood and 
right to 


American citizenship? 
man’s work am I doing in the 
to help make it better? How 
serve to snow that I am a de- 
citizen—a worthy one?’’ 

Christian missions in China 
. theory that has merit for con- 


tion; it is that each day each in- 


idual of the human race adds some- 


cre d T 
The 


sery 


to the debit and something to 

lit side of this character. And 

wth, progress, advancement to- 

the goal of excellence depends 
day after day, continuously 
upon seeing to it that the 
de is ever the greater. 

‘ credits are always based upon 
the doing of something that 


results in a benefit to someone else. 
The idea is, ‘‘How can I best serve to 
benefit someone else in order that I 
may benefit myself—gain in character, 
and thus fit myself to go up higher?’’ 

A man lives upon the earth but 
once, or at least the present life is the 
one with which we certainly are now 
the most immediately concerned, and 
it is our job to do with it now whatso- 
ever we are going to do. And it is 
our duty to search out the way in 
which we can best use the time present 
to get the best results. 

The fact of having done something 
creditable to oneself and valuable to 
the nation, such, for instance, as ser- 
vice in the army during the war, is, if 
we are still serviceable, no excuse for 
lying down on the job; it simply proves 
the ability to serve. And as we are 
still alive, and as our country and the 
human race always need service, it is 
our duty to ourselves to continue to 
serve—our duty and our privilege 
and it should be our pleasure. 

It is an established fact that service 
is always rewarded, and the reward is 
always in proportion to the service 
rendered. What does a man get out 
of life that is best but to be satisfied 
with himself? There is nothing more 
satisfying than the knowledge that we 
have done some good thing for some- 
one. 

And there is no greater service for 
an American than service to his coun- 
try, because, in the first place, he thus 
serves at one and the same time the 
whole people of his country. And fur- 
ther, because of our Constitution and 
form of government, we, as a people 
and as a Government, are of service to 
all mankind in establishing and in con- 
tinually extending the benefits of liber- 
ty as the example of free and enlight- 
ened government. 

Our Government is now the oldest 
and the most successful in existence, 
as is shown by its 133 years of success- 
ful operation, and of its constant 
growth in excellence, which has result- 
ed from the wise provisions for amend- 
ment to adapt it to the changing con- 
ditions of civilization, and of the cir 
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cumstances surrounding internal and 
international relations. 

Mr. Elihu Root, in his articles in 
the North American Review, July and 
August 1913, on the American Con- 
stitution, describes the essential quali- 
ties of government established by the 
Constitution as follows: 

‘*First, it is representative. 

‘*Second, it recognizes the liberty of 
the individual citizen as distinguished 
from the total mass of citizens, and it 
protects that liberty by specific limita- 
tions upon the power of government. 

‘Third, it distributes the legislative, 
executive and judicial powers, which 
make the sum total of all Government, 
into three separate departments, and 
specifically limits the powers of the 
officers in each department. 

‘‘Fourth, it superimposes upon a 
federation of State governments a Na- 
tional Government with sovereignty 
acting directly not merely upon the 
States, but upon the citizens of each 
State, within a line of limitation drawn 
between the powers of the National 
Government and the powers of the 
State governments. 

‘‘Fifth, it makes observance of its 
limitations requisite to the validity of 
laws, whether passed by the Nation or 
by the States, to be judged by the 
courts of law in each concrete case as 
it arises.’’ 

These Mr. Root declares to be dis- 
tinct advances upon all former at- 
tempts at popular government. 

And further : 

‘*Our Constitution imposed its limi- 
tations upon the sovereign people and 
all their officers and agents, excluding 
all the agencies of popular government 
from authority to do the particular 
things which would destroy or impair 
the declared inalienable right of the 
individual. 

‘Thus the Constitution provides: 
No law shall be made by Congress pro- 
hibiting the free exercise of religion, 
or abridging the freedom of speech or 
of the press. The right of the people 
to keep and bear arms shall not be in- 
fringed. The right of the people to 
be secure in their persons, houses, pa- 
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pers, and effects, against unr: 
searches and seizures, shall not 

lated. No person shall be su! 

the same offense to be twic 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor 

pelled, in any criminal case to be 
witness against himself: nor d 
prived of life, liberty or propert 
without due process of law; nor shal] 
private property be taken for public 
use without just compensation. [; 
criminal prosecutions the accusi 
enjoy the right to a speedy and 
trial, by an impartial jury of the Stat. 
and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed; and to be in 
formed of the nature and cause of th 
accusation, to be confronted with th 
witnesses against him, to have co: 
sory process for obtaining witnesses 
his favor, and to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defense. Excessiv: 
bail shall not be required, nor exces 
sive fines imposed, nor cruel and un 
usual punishment inflicted. The privi 
lege of the writ of habeas corpus shal! 
not be suspended, except in cas: 
rebellion or invasion. No bil! 
tainder or ex post facto law shall bx 
passed. And by the fourteenth amend 
ment, no State shall deprive any pers 
of life, liberty or property without du 
process of law; nor deny to any perso! 
within its jurisdiction the equal 
tection of the law. 

**We have lived so long under the 
protection of these rules that most o 
us have forgotten their importance 
They have been unquestioned in Amer 
ica so long that most of us have f 
gotten the reasons for them. But 
we lose them we shall learn the reasons 
by hard experience. And we are 
some danger of losing them, not 
once, but gradually, by indifference 

President Lincoln said in his first 
inaugural address: 

‘*A majority held in restraint by 
constitutional checks and _ limitations 
and always changing easily with de- 
liberate changes of popular opinion 
and sentiment is the only true sover 
eign of a free people. Whoever 


} 


jects it does of necessity fly to anarchy 
or despotism.’’ 
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3; a most important opportu- 
service to ourselves, to our 
and to all mankind. 
ath of the American soldier— 
Army, National Guard and Re- 
who make up the Army of the 
States, is to ‘‘support and de- 
Constitution of the United 


tever each one of us can do to 
the carrying out of the National 
Act, that most excellent meas- 
support and defend the Consti- 
if the United States, is of serv- 
our Government in making for 
ficiency and economy, and of 
to our country in making for 
abroad and the security of 
ss gperations at home (domestic 
\lity) and of service to all man- 
1 the example of permanent, 
iil but progressive popular gov- 
ment 
| honor, then, to him who volun- 
his service in the National Guard, 
takes the oath of the American 
r, and lives up to it by earnest, 
ligent and faithful service. 


® 


Message from Commanding 
General, Ninth Corps 
Area 


HE following message for the Na- 

tional Guard from the Command- 
ing General, Ninth Corps Area, was 
published in the December Ist issue of 
the Washington Guardsman: 


The attitude of the Corps Area Com- 
under toward the National Guard is 

f more than friendly interest, and 
matters pertaining to the training 
and development of this component of 
\rmy of the United States will be 
nsidered with a view to rendering 
and assistance. The Corps 
ea Commander is ready and willing 
times to be present if practicable, 

' unable to attend himself, to send 
licer of his Staff to represent him 
fficial or social functions where 
sence is desired; and he is fur- 


} 
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ther willing to aid by his influence the 
advancement of this important factor 
in the National Defense. 


® 


National Guard Goes Forward 

The North Carolina Nationa! Guard 
is starting off well in the new year. 
Every indication points to the fact that 
the record for 1922 is going to be 
bettered and that the Guard will forge 
far ahead. Since 1919 when the State 
had no National Guard, it having been 
taken over the Federal 
1917 as a part of the Regular forces 
soon after the United States entered 
the war, the work done has been little 
short of marvelous. 
June 30, 1922. that the 
Guard had been increased from nine 
officers and one hundred and thirty- 
eight enlisted men in 1920, to 114 offi- 
cers and 2213 enlisted 


by forees in 


A summing up 


on showed 


men. Today, 
new units have increased the member- 
ship to 125 officers and 2300 enlisted 
men. This is a showing that the State 
takes pride in. That the organization 
could have been built up so rapidly in 
the days immediately the 
war when much said 
against army service is evidence of the 
splendid work that done 
* * * An interesting thing in connec 
tion with the Guard’s activities dur 
ing 1922 is that the appropriation made 
by the State for its upkeep was gen 
erously contributed to by the Federal 
Government. Federal funds which 
came into the State last year totalled 
$215,000.00. Of this amount $190, 
000.00 was actually expended in cash 
within the State, being distributed 
among individuals and firms in thirty 
counties. 


following 


so was being 


has been 


If anybody has considered 
that the Guard was an organization 
which made into the State 
Treasury it is time to revise estimates 


inroads 
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The State will be asked to appropriate 
$75,000.00 this year for maintenance 
of the Guard. organization (exclusive 
of the special amount that will be asked 
for men for armory drill and officers 
belonging to organizations and supply 
sergeants) and the Federal appropria- 
tion will be considerably increased.— 
Greensboro Record (N. C.)—Quoted 
from N. C. N. G. Bulletin. 


® 
Methods of Instruction’ 


HE question of the methods em- 
ployed in instruction, is one of 
vital importance to the National Guard. 
All officers are, by virtue of the 
office, instructors, hence the question 
arises, are all officers competent in- 
structors, or are they making them- 
selves worthy to be classed as com- 
petent instructors? 

In the National Guard time and 
drill attendance are important in 
instruction. Taking these factors 
into consideration, our problem then 
is to find out how to use our limited 
time so as to impart the maximum 
amount of instruction. 

Our work is selected for us in the 
schedule of drills prescribed in orders 
from time to time, and it is the duty 
of the officers of the organizations con- 
cerned to supply the methods of in- 
struction, or, in other words, carry the 
order into effect. These schedules are 
comprehensive, and it has been our ob- 
servation that organizations that fol- 
lowed these schedules closely have 
shown up best during the annual field 
training period, which is good evidence 
that it is advisable to have method in 
our instruction. 

The first step in the carrying out of 
the drill schedule is the preparation 





of the officers in the various « } jee 
contained therein; that is, h« 
make a careful and complete 

the subjects that he is to inst 
No officer should attempt to p 
subject to his organization u 
is master of it. Should our n 
us deficient in any part of a 


S Me 


we are presenting we are sur lose 
prestige, and they will discoun: 
teachings. 

The officer having prepared }\imself 
for the instructing of his organization 


the next step is to prepare the ti 
receive the instruction. This includes 
not only getting the men into a re 
eeptive frame of mind, but als 
cludes getting them to thinking along 
the lines desired. We have see: 

ficer halt his platoon or comp 

them stand at attention, begin a talk 
without any consideration for th: 

fort of his men, a factor that destroyed 
all interest before he had gotte1 
started on his subject. Five minutes 
spent in getting his men comf: 

and away from any interest-destroying 
factors, would have been tin 
spent. 

The officer having prepared hims 
and his men for instruction, h« 
ready to present his subject 
presentation of the subject may be d 
vided into explanation, demons! 
and last application. The exp! 
and demonstration can very oft«! 
accomplished simultaneously, 
course there can be no fixed rul 
respect. For instance, the ins’ 
ean explain the movements 
squad, and have a squad com; 
noncommissioned officers dem: 
it in connection with the exp!: 
or he may explain the stripp 





*Lt. Col. O. E. Hardway, 166th Infantry. 
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gun and demonstrate it at the 
step should be understood be- 
ssing to the next. 
should not be wasted in a 
dry explanation, when a simple 
tration accompanied by pos- 
few words of explanation will 
iome the idea. Have not all 
bserved how much is expressed 
w words in the I. D. R? Who 
vould attempt to improve upon 
the language used in that text-book? 
Men should be informed of the why 
ry step. This will accomplish 
isting instruction, as men with 
rather than go through a simple 
; of listening and imitation. 
verbal presentation of a sub- 
ject should be simple and emphatic. 
We should always remember that sim- 
emphasis, and repetition are 
mportant factors in the presen- 
of a subject. 
simplicity is meant simplicity of 
d, and simplicity of language. 
emphasis is meant that in almost 
subject there are certain points 
should be stressed, while others 
be passed over lightly. 

A good instructor will know what 
points to stress, and without his men 
knowing it he analyzes his subject 
so that it appears simple. 

A good instructor makes a difficult 

y seem easy; a poor instructor 

s a simple thing seem difficult. 
doubt many officers have had 
perience of explaining a move- 
to their organization, then try 
execution of it, only to have it 
pieces. Was it all the fault of 
men? Was it lack of intelligence 
ttention on the part of the men? 
tainly was not. The instructor 
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had failed in a marked degree in the 
presentation of his subject. 
Repetition is necessary for the rea- 
son that some men have the disadvant 
age of a poor education, while others 
may be slow in grasping ideas. 
tition does not mean that the exact 
language of the previous explanation 
be used, but rather that the subject 
be presented from a different angle 
or in a different form. We once heard 
an officer that he considered 
one telling of a subject sufficient. That 
if men paid proper attention to the 
explanation of a subject repetition was 
unnecessary. He no doubt had 
orders and confused. In 
the deliverance of an order, once should 
be sufficient. In instruction the teach 
ing and not the telling process is in 
volved, hence the repetition. If the 
officer had attained the ideal as an in 
structor, and the men that were being 
instructed were all of the same high 
intellectual 


same degree of education, this might 


Repe 


say 


instruction 


type and 


possessing the 
prove to be true. This, however, w 
believe would be almost a miracle, for 
the ideal officer is only to be striven 
for, and although all men are created 
equal yet none are alike. 

Following the presentation of any 
subject—the explanation and demon- 
tration—is the the application of it. 
This consists in requiring the men to 
do the thing that is being taught. It 
that 
patience is required; not patience in 
being satisfied with poor results, but 
patience in finding out just what the 
difficulties are. 
where our instruction was weak and 
enable us to correct the defect. 

Mistakes should be corrected quietly, 


is at this stage of instruction 


This will show us just 


and in such a manner that men will 


feel free to come to us at any time 
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they get into difficulty. If our men 
feel that they can come to us at any 
time and receive a correct explanation 
of any question, then a good founda- 
tion has been laid for faith in us as 
leaders. 

The last stage of instruction should 
be the process of testing the men. In 
this phase they should be required to 
do their own thimking, and receive no 
assistance from any source. For in- 
stance, a test can be made in close or 
extended order drill, either by squad, 
section or platoon, allowing only pre- 
scribed commands to be given, prohibit- 
ing any words of caution or correction 
from either the commander or file- 
closers, thus enabling the men to con- 
centrate on what they are doing. This 
last stage will not only determine what 
our men have learned, but is a con- 
elusive test of our ability as instructors. 

Our task in the military profession 
is the building of military character, 
and every act of the officer contributes 
to the making of it either for good 
or bad. Let us make-an analysis of 
ourselves and find wherein we are de- 
ficient as instructors and correct the 
defects. Let us be honest with our- 
selves and with our men. If we do 
this, our dividends will be sufficient. 
—The Guardsman—Ohio. 


® 


Use of National Guard Armories 

HE National Guard of New Jersey, 

through Adjutant General Gilky- 
son, is inaugurating one of the biggest 
movements in the history of the state 
forces to popularize the National 
Guard and bring before the public the 
advantages of this component of the 
Army. 


The plan contemplates the us 
state armories on a large scale 
ous civilian organizations suc} 
American Legion, grammar a! 
chial schools, preparatory a 
schools and industrial leagues. 
calls for a state-wide basketbal! 
for the Guard itself in which 
entered some 70 teams, or on 
every unit in the state, includ 
Naval Militia. After the stat: 
pionship has been decided steps 
taken to play other eastern stat: 
a view of settling decisively t! 
tion of the National Guard bas 
championship of the East. 

At the six large armories lo: 
spectively in Jersey City, Newa 
erson, Elizabeth, Trenton and ‘ 
indoor track and field meets \ 
held 
There will be closed events f 


every second Saturday) 


bers of the National Guard and « 


of the other organizations part 
ing, including several events fo 
The floors of the armories 
marked out suitably for tenn 
ball, basketball and handball 


adults will also have an opport 
to compete, and it is expected 





local basketball and tennis leagues w 


be formed. 
There will be sectional cham 


meets held in the track and field « 
and after South Jersey has decided 1 


winners they will be sent against \ 
Jersey to decide who will represent t! 


state. This plan will be follow 


only for the National Guard, | 


the American Legion and all schools 


and organizations participatin: 
this way all will be given a c! 
compete for the state champ 


snins 
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ould develop some excellent 


anly art of self-defense will 

mspiclous place in this pro- 

| each organization will hold 

f elimination bouts to decide 

represent it in the tournament 

ite championship. All classes 

; will be entered from fly- 
) heavy-weight. 

mories all over the state will 

vn open to those properly en- 

use them for training purposes 

the afternoons and on evenings 

ch occupancy will not conflict 

drills of the National 

Regular Army officers on duty as in- 


Guard. 


structors with the Guard will be pres- 
to those 

ning and see that they get prop- 
erly started in their athletic endeavors. 
In other words, they will act as coaches 


t to lend their assistance 


trainers of these youngsters who 
vill be taught how to stride, broad- 
imp and other simple and suitable 
forms of light exercises that mean so 
our younger brothers and 


sisters. 
In this connection it is hoped that 
in the near future all the athletic train- 
ing teachers in this work will be called 
together for a month’s study and train- 
ing under Lieut. Col. H. Koehler, of 
the United States Military Academy. 
The idea behind this is that the physi- 
cal training of New Jersey’s young 
Americans would thus be coordinated 
ind systematized throughout the state. 
Colonel! Koehler’s system, which has 
successful at West Point, is 
considered the best extant and is being 
used many places throughout the 
country. The benefits from the adop- 
hon of a uniform plan of physical 


been SO 


training must be obvious to all as the 
young ones could then receive their 
recruit instruction and go from class 
to class through school and advance 
step-by-step in their physical training 
at the same time. 

With the announcement of this new 
plan for the use of the state armories 
it was made clear that they are not 
going to be thrown open to everyone 
without The 


soldiers will naturally have preference 


regard to discipline. 
and on drill nights will probably have 
programs of their own. Other nights 
will be set aside for general participa- 
tion by residents and the whole pro- 
gram will be supervised by General 
Gilkyson. 

The decision to open the armories 
especially for the use of the young man 
has awakened a great deal of interest 
in the National Guard. With a spirit 
of friendly cooperation the 
residents of a city and the guardsmen 
thus cultivated it is expected that the 


between 


ranks of the organizations will soon be 
filled with the right kind of young men 
and that all branches of the New Jer- 
sey National Guard will show a healthy 
growth the coming winter 


during 
months. 
C 
Ist Battalion 159th Parades 
HEN 267 
National Guard battalion pa- 
rade we would say that 
‘looking up’’ in that outfit. 
what happened the other day in the 
Ist Battalion, 159th Infantry, at Oak- 
land, Calif., when it gave a parade and 
review to Col. David P. Barrows, the 
regimental commander, and his guests 
—officers from the 9th 


rifles turn out for a 


things 


are 


This is 


Corps Area 
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Headquarters. Maj. A. J. Eddy, 159th 
Infantry, has the honor to command 
this excellent outfit. Among those 
present on this occasion were the lead- 
ing officials of the city of Oakland; 
members of other National Guard or- 
ganizations; officers of the Reserve 
Corps, and some 2,000 interested citi- 
The battalion trophy 


zens. was 


awarded to Company ‘‘C,’’ commanded _ 


by Capt. Wayne Allen, who turned out 
71 men of the 82 composing his com- 
pany for the occasion. 


® 
A Word of Advice to Unit 


Commanders 

F you have any property which has 

become unserviceable through fair 
wear and tear, have a survey on it. 

If you have lost any property, have 
a survey on it. 

If some son-of-a-gun has deserted, 
and carried off any property, have a 
survey on it. 

If your armory has been burglarized, 
and any property is missing, have a 
survey on it. 

And for heaven’s sake don’t wait 
until you are an old man to get the 
thing started, because the first thing 
you know the Militia Bureau is going 
to get out a regulation stating that 
things which were lost before the flood 
will have to be paid for by the loser. 


® 


The Competitive Idea 


N assertion by one of the leading 
officers of the Army: ‘‘Camp 
Mabry was the cleanest and best or- 
dered National Guard Camp I have 
seen’’ is a strong statement. And when 
we consider that this compliment was 


gained by the Infantry cont 
the 36th Division which had 
its organization less than twel\ 
before the question immediat: 
how could such a showing be 
Of course the team work of | 
National Guard and the Regu 
personnel assigned to duty wit 
directly responsible and ther 
enough for all, but the prop: 
the Competitive Idea played 
part in securing this showi: 


Competitive Idea has been us 


berless times in the past and 
every instance has proved its: 
justified. The fact that it wa 


cessful on this oecasion prom) 
bring it to the attention of | 


our service who have not yet | 
vineced of its efficacy. 





OS€ 


Colonel Coleman made use of t! 


idea on a large scale while hi 


command of the Belgian Camp at 


American Embarkation Cente: 


Moines. The Belgians had 
this site for nearly three y: 
prison camp when it was « 


vi 


into one of the evacuation shelters 


the embarkation center. It 
vided with accommodations 
000 men and the permanent 
was less than 1500. 

As was to be expected the 1 


the permanent garrison dur.) 
Spring of 1919 was very low di 
the uncertainty as to the dat: 


parture for the homeland 
was greatly increased by th: 
stream of organizations whi 


through the camp enroute to |) rest 


St. Nazaire. 

As a means of improving t 
and also to carry out the 
the Commanding General ‘‘T. 
the Camp’’ the Competitive 


1ea Was 
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d the results secured were very 
ng. They drew strong compli- 
General Read and his 
Geo. §&. 


from 
of Staff, General 
n Colonel Coleman employed the 
titive Idea when coramanding 
irth Infantry at Camp Pike dur- 
Spring and Summer of 1920 
e results were even more grati- 
than those attained at the Bel- 
Camp. 
other officer can secure these re- 
All that is necessary is one’s 
to accomplish what otherwise 
ght be considered an impossible task. 
Competitive Idea awakens inter- 
and enthusiasm that overcomes 
igly unsurmountable obstacles. 

As a conerete example of the order 

nitiates such a competition the 

morandum issued by the Camp Com- 

der at Camp Mabry is published 

To the skeptics in our army 

) want results, a close study of the 
is recommended. 

There also follows a full statement of 
the commendation expressed by the 
Corps Area Commander. 

Headquarters Infantry Camp 

of Instruction, Texas 
National Guard. 
Camp Mabry, Texas. 
July 28, 1922. 
MEMORANDUM 

1. In order to improve and main- 
tain a high standard of uniformity, 
cleanliness and neatness of barracks, 
camps and kitehens, the following de- 
tails setting forth what is desired and 
the method of accomplishment, is pub- 
lished for the guidance of all con- 
erne: 

2. It has long been realized that the 
company or troop which has the neat- 
most orderly eamp or barracks 
‘mong the first in efficiency es- 

when this has been aeccom- 
by stimulating the interest of 


+ 1} 
SiLCau 


Dasseu 


t 


est ar 
stands 
pecia 
plishe 


every member in the organization to 
such an extent that he is prompted to 
spend a part of his leisure time in an 
effort that contributes to the improve- 
ment of his organization. By this is 
meant that coersive means should not 
be used to accomplish these results 
until all other efforts fail, but that 
through a wholesome desire to excel 
and a spontaneous spirit of competi- 
tion, every member takes an interest 
in arranging his personal belongings 
in the prescribed manner and assists 
those members who may be alsent on 
account of sickness or duty to main- 
tain this same standard. 

3. Order and neatness have always 
been the watchwords of an efficient 
military organization and there is no 
more potent lever to raise and main- 
tain esprit than the silent appeal of 
living in an environment of uniform- 
ity, cleanliness and neatness. 

4. During the Infantry encamp- 
ment at Camp Mabry, there will be 
three Regiments in Barracks and one 
regiment in tents. The regiments in 
barracks will be assigned so that one 
company will occupy a compartment 
holding approximately fifty cots. 

5. The arrangement of cots, individ- 
ual equipment and clothing of the 
company personnel will be as directed 
hy the commanding officers concerned, 
however, uniformity within each com- 
pany must be maintained and it is 
desirable to extend this uniformity 
through the respective regiments. 

6. Comfort and convenience for the 
enlisted men will form the basis of 
this arrangement; expenditures made 
for the purpose of purchasing aids 
that cannot be improvised with materi- 
al available, should be discouraged. 

7. It is recommended that during 
the first three days of the camp, the 
arrangement be left to the initiative of 
the several company commanders and 
that any plan thought best by the 
regimental commanders be adopted and 
made standard in the regiment. 

8. At 6:45 a. m., Sundays excepted, 
Company commanders will inspect 
their barrack rocms while each soldier 
is standing beside his cot and will then 











correct any lack of uniformity ob- 
served. 

9. As soon thereafter as practicable, 
each Major will inspect and determine 
the best company barrack room in his 
organization and report to the regi- 
mental commander. The Regimental 
commanders will likewise inspect the 
best companies in their regiments, de- 
termine the best and report to the 
Brigade commanders the result of their 
inspection. These two organizations 
will be inspected by an officer from 
Camp Headquarters who will deter- 
mine the best company barracks or 
camp. 

10. The companies belonging to the 
organizations in tents will comipete on 
an equal basis with those in barracks. 

11. Likewise there will be Jaily com- 
petition among the kitchens ard the 
same methods of inspection will ap- 
ply, except that the first inspection 
will not be held until 8 :00 a. m., there- 
by allowing sufficient time for the 
mess-sergeants and cooks to clean 
their kitchens after serving breakfast. 

12. On August 3d there will be given 
te the company designated as having 
the best barracks, a flag bearing the 
title: ‘‘Prize Barracks, Camp Mabry, 
-28 to 8-11-22,’’ which wil! be dis- 
played in that company until won by 
some other organization. 

13. Likewise there will be another 
flag bearing the title: ‘‘Prize Kitchen, 
Camp Mabry, 7-28-22 to 8-11-22,’’ 
which will be given to the best kitchen 
and retained by it until won by some 
other kitchen. 

14. On August 10, that organization 
which has won the flag or flags the 
greatest number of times will become 
the permanent owner, and in the event 
that no company wins any flag more 
than once, the one that wins it on the 
last day of the competition will be- 
come the permanent owner. 

By Command of Brigadier General 
Hutchings: 

Newt H. BaANIsTER, 

Major, Infantry, 36th Division. 

Camp Executive. 
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Minnesota Notes 
HAT other states may kno 
liberal and patriotic ma) ie 
which Minnesota is taking car of jts 


National Guard, I inclose herewith g 
photo of the new National Guar} 
Armory recently built at Jackso 
Minn. This building cost approx; 


mately $60,000. Of this sum the stat; 
appropriated $25,000, the citizens of 
Jackson $1,000, and the ground o 
which the building stands, while th: 
city contributed $34,000. The struc 
ture is primarily for National Guard 


purposes, while the city has in the bas 
ment rooms for municipal uses 
The as the 


known, consists of a 


Armory, buildin; 


IR 


supply 

locker rooms, rifle range, latrines, t 
storage closets, drill hall 65 x 108 feet 
officers quarters 23 x 21 feet, N.C. 0 
quarters 23 x 21 feet, enlisted mer 
quarters 19 x 20 feet, Legion assem! 

room 43 x 19 feet. ’ 

Officers’ and Legion rooms : 
nished with lavatory and toilet. T! 
are also ten shower baths with hot 
cold water. 

The municipal building in conju 
tion with the Armory has in tly 
ment one library 36 x 58 feet, one | 
lic room 36 x 58 feet, two latrines a 
storage closets, one counvil room a! 
one Commercial Club room, each 15: 
58 feet; also one fire hall extending 
across the end of the building, 24 x & 
feet, over which is a stage 24 x 65 feet 
with a 38-foot opening direct onto t 
drill floor. 

The building is heated by a trp 
hot-air furnace, the heat being driv 
by a 6-foot fan, 7144 horsepower elect! 
motor. 
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Armory of Co. E, 135th Infantry, Jackson, Minn. 


rhe Armory will be oceupied by 
mpany ‘‘E,’’ 135th Infantry, the of- 
rs of which are: George L. Atkins, 
Albert S. Svoboda, 1st lieu- 
tenant; Keith S. Crawley, 2d _lieu- 


[he federal inspection of the Min- 
sota National Guard was held dur- 
g February, the regular instructors 
nducting the inspection of units 
her than those to which they are at- 
‘hed 

The Infantry regiments, despite ter- 
rifie blizzards and snow blockades, se- 
Gred average turn-outs as follows: 
Fifth, 64 per cent; Sixth, 60 per cent; 
One Hundred and Thirty-Fifth, 72 per 
cent. The Field Artillery will be in- 
spected during April. 

Owing to severe weather conditions 
that prevail during the winter months 
in Minnesota, an effort will be made to 
hold inspeetions hereafter during the 
late spring or fall months. 

Governor Preus, General Rhinow 
and other officers were present and 
made addresses at the dedication of 
the new Armory at White Bear, Minn. 
Headyuarters Company, First Battal 


ion, Sixth Infantry, will occupy the 
building. 

Chaplain Ezra C. Clemans, 135th In 
fantry, of Owatonna, Minn., occupied 
the pulpit of the Methodist Church in 
Minneapolis, Sunday, February 25. 

Col. T. J. Rogers, Instructor with 
the 135th Infantry, Minnesota National 
Guard, will inspect the National Guard 
of North Dakota during March. 

® 


Florida's New Adjutant General 
A S the successor to the late Briga 

dier General Charles P. Lovell, 
Governor Hardee has selected General 
J. Clifford R. Foster as adjutant gen- 
eral of Florida and chief of his staff 
Sixteen years of untiring and progres- 
sive work in the service of the Florida 
Guard as adjutant general gives the 
new chief unusual prestige in his tak 
ing over of the work. 

General Foster served as adjutant 
general of the state from 1901 to 1917, 
and was regarded as one of the ablest 
adjutant generals in the United States, 
according to statements made by those 
familiar with National Guard work 
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Promotion of Reserve Officers 


In the development of the Reserve 
organization since the adoption of the 
regulations in 1921, it has become 
apparent to those who have considered 
the matter carefully that there is a very 
close connection between the promotion 
system and the training system. It is 
recognized that there should be definite 
standards of qualification for promo- 
tion from grade to grade, and if so, 
it is quite obvious that our facilities 
for training should be largely directed 
toward preparing ambitious officers for 
such promotion. 

A study of the Swiss system throws 
a very interesting light on this ques- 
tion. Indeed, an examination of the 
Swiss system must be instructive to us 
in every way at this time, because the 
Swiss have had a century of practical 
experience in all matters relating to 
the training of a citizen army and the 
promotion of citizen soldiers. We 
should not dismiss the Swiss system 
from practical consideration because it 
is based upon compulsory military serv- 
ice. It is true that all young Swiss 
must qualify for service as privates in 
their national army, but their promo- 
tion to the successive higher grades 
is not compulsory and depends upon 
careful preparation for each step of 
promotion, with exacting practical tests 
of capacity to command in the new 
grade. 

The Swiss system of officer training 
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is based very largely on the princip\ 
that citizen soldiers should be trained 
for one grade at a time. All young 
Swiss must take the reeruit course and 
qualify as privates. Out of those who 
qualify as privates, a smaller number 
who aspire to become leaders attend a 
short course at a noncommissioned off 
cers’ school. If they pass through t! 

course successfully, then they are tested 
in the actual command of a squad. Out 
of those who have qualified as non 
commissioned officers, a still smaller 
rumber of selected men attend a lieu 
tenants’ school. Again the theoretica 
course is followed by a practical test 
as to the capacity of the candidate t 
command a platoon. There is a separ 
ate course to prepare officers for pr 

motion from the grade of lieutenant t 


captain, and so on up to the top. N 
officer can enter any grade in the Swiss 
Army unless he is definitely preparéi 


for that grade and has been subjected 
to the practical test of actually « 
manding and instructing the cor- 
responding military unit. 

In considering the amount of work 
extended over a long period o! years 
which is required of a Swiss citize! 
soldier in order to prepare himself 
become a colonel, we are at firs' 
ished that any busy civilian should bear 
such a burden of military duty. Bu! 
when we examine the process and find 
that the candidate has only | 
pected to go one step at a time and 


aston- 


en ex 











t] ; we rise in rank, the number 
| for the successive grades 
shes rapidly, we find the real 
the Swiss system. 

[) application of this phase of the 


Swiss system to American conditions 

trated by the following table, in 
wl the number of officers in the 
Sev grades of an Infantry division 
: S§ n: 


562 lieutenants, 165 captains, 51 
ma, 24 lieutenant colonels, 9 

lonels, 3 brigadier generals, 1 major 

We find for example, that we have 
562 lieutenants, and when we consider 
the rangements for their future 
training we should bear in mind that 
the organization will be satisfied if 
only nine of them should ever become 
colonels. We find that a sound pro- 
motion system should lie between two 
extremes. If we should make the re- 
juirements for promotion so severe that 
no citizen officer could qualify for the 
higher grades, then we would defeat 
the entire object of the citizen army. 
On the other hand if we should make 
the promotion so easy that the numbers 
in the higher grades will greatly ex- 
ceed requirements, we would make the 
citizen army a faree and destroy any 
real value in the Reserve commission. 
For example, referring to the table, 
if we should establish a real hurdle 
between the several grades so that only 
about as many officers would qualify 

ire required, we would approximate 
v a scientific promotion system. Each 
officer would go as high as he reason- 
ably could, considering his business and 
domestic obligations on the one side and 


his military ambition and energy on 
tl € otner. 


+ 


When we eonsider the fact that the 
average divisional area in the Or- 
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ganized Reserves has a population of 
4,000,000, it is apparent that the num- 
ber of officers actually required in the 
higher grades will justify applying 
real standards. It is only necessary 
that this large population mass should 
produce one major general, three 
brigadier generals, and nine colonels. 

In examining the Swiss training sys- 
tem we find that it is based on the idea 
that there should be both unit training 
and individual training, and that these 
are entirely distinct things. When the 
Swiss unit assembles for its annual 
maneuvers, all of the time is devoted to 
unit or team training. When the unit 
assembles for maneuvers, every officer, 
from the colonel down to the junior 
privates, has already been qualified for 
his position. So a captain of the Swiss 
army who is not an aspirant for fur- 
ther promotion is not subjected to any 
more work than is necessary to keep 
up his relation to the unit in his present 
grade. But a captain who aspires to 
be a major must do such additional 
work as may be necessary to qualify 
him for the promotion. 

This suggests an interesting pos- 
sibility in the development of our own 
Reserve system. If we presume that 
the officers in the several grades have 
already qualified through their war 
experience to enter into these grades, 
then a system of training and cor- 
respondence courses designed to keep 
up their interest and to prepare them 
for the annual training camp would 
perhaps be sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of unit development. But 
this alone would not tend to develop 
and maintain the efficiency of the or- 
ganization. This can be met by re- 
quiring still more work of those who 
aspire to be promoted and who have 
the time and energy to make the neces- 











sary preparation under the incentive 
of that desire. 

Examining the table and assuming 
that no officer can be promoted until 
after special training and practical 
tests, it is obvious that at the expiration 
of a term of years the high standard 
required for promotion will affect the 
entire officer corps. This suggests a 
modest but interesting program of unit 
training for the great body of Reserve 
officers with qualification 
work for all aspirants for promotion. 


intensive 


JoHN McA. PALMER, 


Brigadier General. 
® 


Appointment in Reserve Corps 

November 11, 1923, is the latest date 
that an officer who had service during 
the World War may get into the Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps without a profes- 
sional After that date 
all ex-service men who desire a com- 
mission will be required to pass the 


examination. 


exams. and they will not be easy. 
Original appointments in the Reserve 
Corps will then be made only in the 
grade of second lieutenant from among 
selected graduates of the R. O. T. C. 
and those who complete successfully the 
three years period of training afforded 
by the Citizens Military 
Camps. The time will pass quickly. 
November 11 will be here before we 


Training 


Officers who have friends 
whom they know to be eligible for the 
Reserve Corps should make known 
these facts to them in order that they 


know it. 


may have an opportunity to become 
identified with the 
before it is too late. 


Reserve Corps 
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Wearing the Uniforn 

The following are the new reg : 
regarding the wearing of the orn 
by Reserve Officers: 

Except as otherwise presc: 
Reserve Officer on active duty wi!! w: 
the uniform, including insignia, pr 
seribed for officers of the Revulg 
Army. 

b. (1) Reserve Officers not 1 
of the Regular Army or National 
Guard, not on active duty and 
the United States or its 
may wear the uniform on oceasions o! 
military ceremony, at social fu 
of a military character, -at informal 


possessions 


gatherings of the same charact: nd 
when engaged in the military instru 


tion of a Cadet Corps or simi! 
ganization, or when responsible for th 
military discipline at an education 
institution. Such Reserve Officers ma 
also wear the uniform when attach 
to an organization for target practic 
when visiting a military stat 


participation in military drills or exer 
cises, or when assembled for the 
purpose of instruction. 

(2) Reserve Officers not on 


duty, and outside the United States 
its possessions will not, except wher 
granted authority, wear the uniforn 


Such officers, on oceasions of military 
ecremony or other military functions 
may, upon reporting to the nearest 
military attaché and having their 


status accredited, be granted authorit 
to appear in uniform. 

(3) Field clerks, warrant officers 
and enlisted men of the Regular Arm 
who hold commissions in the Officers 
Reserve Corps may wear the unifor! 
of their grade in the Officers’ Reserv: 
Corps as follows: 

(a) When undergoing voluntar 
training designed for reserv: 
which they have been authorized 
take by their department or corps ar 
commanders, and in going to 
turning from this training. 

(b) When attending meetings ‘ 
functions of associations formed 1 


military purposes whose mem)ershij 
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osed largely or entirely of of- 
the Army of the United States 
r members of the service. The 
of the reserve grade will not 
by field clerks, warrant officers 
isted men of the Regular Army 
fice of the Military Establish- 


me at places where they would 

ito eontact with troops of the 
Reg Army, or of the National 
(iy when called into Federal serv- 
ee except when the wearer is on active 


dutv as a Reserve Officer or is other- 
vise authorized in this paragraph. 
{) The rules stated above will ap- 
} to warrant officers and enlisted 
the National Guard holding 
commissions and not on active 
s Reserve Officers, when the Na- 
Guard is called into the service 
e United States; but when the 
National Guard is acting as a State 
these individuals may wear the 
m of their reserve rank as pre- 
scribed in Bb (1) above when not 
tually on duty with the National 
Guard, exeept at places where, or on 
‘easions when, the wearer would come 
to contact with other members of 
formed troops of the National 
Guard of his State. 


® 


7 


Promotion 
Eligibility for promotion in the 
Reserve Corps depends first upon your 
ength of service in present grade, and 
mdly on your qualifications. You 
ust have had a year’s service since 


Sf 


November 11, 1918, in your present 
grade and a total of 3 years’ service in 
which your war-time service is counted 
double in computing the three years. 
So much for service qualifications. 
Your professional qualifications em- 
brace a number of factors in which may 
de included your practical experience 
in the war; the number of training 
camps you have been through; the 
extent to which you have participated 
u the correspondence courses provided 


by the Government; the interest you 
have taken in the organization of the 
Reserves and your ability to pass an 
examination for promotion. In a word, 
value is given to everything that makes 
for your probable usefulness and de- 
velopment to an officer of a higher 
grade in the Reserve Corps. 

One of the things that the examining 
board must insist upon is that you 
demonstrate your knowledge of the 
various subjects included in the ex- 
amination for promotion and set forth 
in detail in Special Regulations No 
43. 

By exercising reasonable care in the 
matter of promotions the War Depart- 
ment is building wisely and in so doing 
is protecting the commission of every 
Reserve Officer by making that com- 
mission a thing of value and not merely 
an ornament to be had for the asking. 
Division Chiefs of Staff throughout 
the service are interested in seeing 
their officers attain rank as high as 
they are qualified to hold, so that no 
officer who has adequately prepared 
himself for promotion need have any 
hesitancy in applying for the oppor- 
tunity to take the examination. 

After qualifying by length of serv- 
ice the only question that the candidate 
need ask himself is ‘‘Have I prepared 
myself by study and application for 
the next higher grade?’’ If you can 
conscientiously answer this question in 
the affirmative you may have no hesi-- 
tancy in applying for the examination 
for promotion. 


® 


Meetings 


Are you turning out for the sched- 
uled meetings of the officers of your 
unit of the Organized Reserves? 

If you are not attending these as- 
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semblies you are missing one of the 
interesting features of your position as 
a Reserve Officer. 

You have no idea how much effort is 
being put forth by officers detailed on 
duty with the Organized Reserves to 
make these meetings interesting and 
They are securing the 
services of the best talent in all com- 
ponents of the Army of the United 
States to produce worth-while material 
on the program for the evening’s en- 
tertainment and instruction and in this 
they are succeeding in no small 
measure. 

We know of instances where officers 
of the Regular Army have spent many 
hours of ‘‘midnight oil’’ in preparing 
talks to be delivered to Reserve Officers’ 
assemblies and then travel hundreds 
of miles in order to deliver the talk. 
In other instances the staff of the 
division spends days arranging for 
map maneuvers and map problems in 
order that you may have a well-bal- 
aneed evening’s program of training 


instructive. 


and instruction that will interest you 
and improve you professionally. 

If you would get the benefits of all 
this effort you must attend the meet- 
ings, and it is up to you to arrange 
your affairs so that you may do so. 

Get into the game. 
the meetings of your unit. 


® 


Turn out for 


Correspondence Courses 


For the benefit of those Reserve 
Officers who have little time to devote 
to the military game, there has been 
developed a series of excellent cor- 
respondence courses designed to meet 
the requirements. A great amount of 
time and labor has been devoted to 
these courses and the time allotted to 








each is such that the Reserve ff f 
ean reasonably spare. The mi: imu : 
required on any one course is 39 |\ours ' 


Almost every Reserve Office: 
find it possible to devote this int 
of time to his military obligatio He 
owes it to himself, to the ser\ 
tc the commission that he hold 

And what is more to the po 
Reserve Officer who does complet. thes 
courses will find that the work } 
done on them will be credited 
when he comes up for examinat 
He will find that lhe 
ready for the practical work 


promotion. 


summer training camps and | 
have safely tucked away in | 
when and where to find things 
vants them. 

Our sincere message to all Reserv 
Officers with respect to the correspond 
ence courses may be summed up 


By all means enroll for on 
of the excellent correspondence courses 
provided for you and devote as muc! 
time to them as you tan. The ser 
is making no unreasonable 
on you in this respect. 

Bring your store of informat 
to-date. Be preparing for 
amination for promotion so t! 
will be ready for it when th 


comes. You ean take the Infant 
Association book Reserve Officers Ex 
aminer, open it at any place you choos 
and there find information that w 


stand you well in hand when you | 

an examining board. This excellent 
book has been examined by the stafi 
of every Division and has received t 

very highest kind of endorsements fro! 
all branches of the service. It is being 
used by examining boards al! 
service and is the book par e.cellenc: 
for you to have in your militar) 

brary. The book is distributed wit! 


our iron clad guarantee. If you 
not satisfied with your purchas 
price will be returned to you without 
question. 
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S.gestions for Reserve Officers 


the public know that there is a 
ment of the ‘‘ Army of the United 
’* known as the Organized Re- 

and that you belong to that 
tant component. 

way to do this is to put your 
ind organization in the telephone 
ty directories. 
ie exeellent advice to Reserve 

ers wherever located, is contained 
he following message from Col. 
ird Orton, Jr., President of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association : 
1 are a Reserve Officer in the 
ted States Army, but you are also 
irily a civilian. 
\re you a member of the local 
nber of Commerce in your town or 
county seat? 

Does your Chamber of Commerce 

a Committee of Military Affairs? 

If you are a member of the Chamber 
of Commeree, could you not insist that 
the Chamber appoint a standing com- 
mittee on Military Affairs? 

If there were such a committee on 
Military Affairs, could it not secure 
the backing of the business and pro- 
fessional elements in your county, in 
support of a reasonable policy of mili- 
tary preparedness, viz., the National 
Defense Act of 1920? 

You must realize that military men 
themselves can never get a proper mili- 
tary poliey established or maintained 
in this country except as they secure 
the backing and support of the business 
mer? 

Please give this matter serious con- 
sideration. If you are a member of 
a Chamber of Commerce, will you not 
take the action I have recommended, 
and if you are not, consider whether 
you cannot afford to join the Chamber 
lor that purpose.— 80th Division 
Bulletin, 
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Dallas Reserve Officers Organize 

The Reserve Officers’ Association of 
Dallas (Texas) after several unsuc- 
cessful attempts, has been reorganized 
and is rapidly developing into one of 
the most active and progressive or- 
ganizations of its kind. With more 
than one hundred members on its rolls, 
the holding regular 
meetings monthly and is planning a 
number of matters that will be of in- 
terest to Officers. 

Within a short time in conjunction 
with the R. O. T. C. and National 
Guard units, the Dallas Reserve Officers 
will have available a target range per- 
mitting shooting from the 1,000 yard 
range. In addition they will have a 
pistol range, and will have machine 
gun, automatic rifles, and light 
nance available for use. 


Association is 


Reserve 


ord 


The Assiciation is organizing classes 
of instruction in the various arms of 
the service for who desire to 
refresh their mind and for those who 
may take examinations for promotion. 


those 


Classes are also organizing for those 
taking correspondence courses. 

Club rooms are being opened where 
all military publications are on file, as 
well as Army orders of all kinds that 
affect the Reserve. Sand Table and 
maps will also provide opportunities 
for tactical discussions. 

The Club has three vice-presidents, 
tc each of which is assigned the diree- 
tion of the major activities of the 
club, as Membership, program, ete. 
Registration fee is two dollars and an- 
nual dues are five dollars. 

Meetings are held monthly. They 
convene promptly at 8 _ o’clock 
The first half hour is given to discus- 
sion of business matters. Two lectures 
are provided on military subjects of 
thirty minutes each with fifteen min- 
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utes’ discussion of each. 
this method is 
experiences. 


Any time not 
devoted to 


ad- 


used in 
personal 
journ at 10 o’clock. 

At the recent meeting of the Club, 
Col. Frederick Knabenshue, Infantry, 
D. O. L. in charge of R. O. T. C. 
activities here, spoke on ‘‘The Military 
Policy of the United States as it Affects 
the Organized Reserves.’’ Lieut. Col. 
E. R. Coppock, Cavalry, Assistant 
Chief of Staff of the 90th Division, 
came from San Antonio and talked on 


Meetings 


‘*Tables of Organization.’’ 

The Club is making an effort to se- 
cure reinstatement of commissions in 
the Reserve by those who served during 
the recent war, and is also making an 
effort to secure new men for the com- 
missioned reserve service. 

Much of the credit for the success 
of the Club is due Lieut. Col. Robert 
C. Lowry, M. L, O. R. C., 
been actively engaged in an effort to 


who has 


get the Association active for months. 
Most able assistance has been rendered 
by Colonel Knabenshue, Infantry, D. 
O. L., and Capts. Frank G. Stoner, 
Infantry, D. O. L., and Roscoe C. 
Ellis, Infantry, D. O. L. The other 
officers of the Club are Lieut. Col T. 
J. Mornoney, Infantry, O. R. C., Ist 
Vice-President; Lieut. Col. Jed C. 
Adams, J. A. G., O. R. C., 2d Vice- 
President; Maj. Earl Z. Crowdus, 
Infantry, O. R. C., 3d Vice-President ; 
Capt. R. E. L. Knight, Infantry, 
O. R. C., Seeretary-Treasurer. Col. 
John O. McReynolds, Medical, O. R. C., 
Col. Dan T. Moore, Field Artillery, O. 
R. C., Col. Jules E. Muchert, Infantry, 
O. R. C., Maj. Louis Davidson, Cavalry, 
O. R. C., Lieut. Col. G. D. Hunt, Judge 
Advocate General, O. R. C., Lieut. Col. 
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L. C. Galbraith, Quartermaste: 
C., and Capt. 8S. C. Coon are t} 
bers of the directorate. 
® 
98th Division Notes 
The division has adopted a s| 
patch which has been approved 
War Department. It 
follows: 


is deser 


Upon a blue shield of the s! 
the shield on the great seal of the Stat; 
of New York within an orange 
an Indian head in profile wit 
feathers in top knot in orange. Height 
of shield, 3 inches, width 21, 
border 3/16 of an inch wide. 

The territory of this division 
greater portion of New York Stat 
The colors are those of the Dut 
House of Nassau, the device is th 
Iroquois Chief, the feathers represent 
ing the Five Nations. 

The commanding officer, 15t! 
fantry, at Fort Slocum has addr 
a letter to the Chief of Staff inviti 
the officers of the division to visit t! 
post and participate in the act 
of his regiment. This provides a 
pcrtunity to witness drills, cere: 
and demonstrations which will | 
ranged for to suit the conven 
Reserve Officers. The 
officer, 26th Infantry, has also ex 
tended a special invitation to the offi- 
cers of the division to visit his post 


commanding 


and enter into the activities going on 
there. 

There is in progress in the are: 
the 98th Division a preparedness 
paign. This campaign was 
rated by Lieut. Colonel Joseph Bondy, 
SS-ORC. Colonel Bondy suggested 
this campaign at the Reserve (flicers 
Convention in Washington, and it 1s 
being conducted with the app 
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the com- 
Col- 


most 


ir Department and 
g officer, 2d Corps Area. 
has prepared a 
tforward, interesting and il- 
ting talk on preparedness, and 
been converted into pamphlet 
nd is being used by several 
rs throughout the division area 
e working as assistants to Col- 
When one of these talks 


| sondy 


Bondy. 


® 


German Drive of March 21, 1918' 
Major Thomas W. Hammond, Infantry 


luring the winter of 1917 and 1918 
German High Command found it- 
the position of having to make 
mentous decision. Russia and Ru- 
out of the war. The 
s had failed to win on the West- 
Front after another year of 
ffensive fighting, and they were still 
ating as separate Armies with only 
indefinite sort of central con- 

trol by the Supreme War Council at 
Versailles. Ameriea, by the end of 
1917, had succeeded in getting only a 
‘mparatively small number of men 
The submarine campaign, 
not coming up to Germany’s 
hopes, had made tremendous reductions 
Allied The people of 
France and Great Britain were war 
weary; the morale of both Armies, 
especially the French, was getting low; 
the British had not passed the much- 
needed Man Power Bill; and the call- 
ing to the colors of the American draft 
had been greatly retarded. The Italian 
had been overrun and badly 
teated. While the German people 
beginning to get tired of war, and 
beginning to have doubts of 

y, and radical agitators were busy 


were 


France. 


while 


tonnage. 
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is being given in your vicinity, it is 
hoped that every Reserve Officer will 
endeavor to be present and assist the 
speaker in every way possible. This 
campaign is really a campaign for edu- 
cation for the public, as it is realized 
that this is the only effective means by 
which the important problems of our 
National Defense can be brought be 
fore Congress to obtain results. 


among them, the morale of the Army 
was good, and the Army wanted to 
fight to a definite victory. The re- 
placement problem in Germany, due to 
the breakdown of Russia and the re- 
lease of thousands of prisoners of war, 
was more favorable at this time than 
it was in either France or 
Britain. The German Army on the 
Western Front probably could be made 
superior in numbers to that of the 
Allies on that front. 


Great 


Popular opinion 
in Austria-Hungary would not support 
sending their troops to the Western 
Front but these troops were available 
for and capable of the 
Italian Front. Turkey had used up her 
troops in offensive operations in the 
Caucasus and had neglected her Pales- 
tine Front. disap- 
pointed by the length of the war and 
her people were war weary and their 
morale was rapidly declining. 

After a review of all the elements 
of the problem the High Command de- 
cided to attack on the Western Front 
in the Spring of 1918. 
tary standpoint unquestionably this 
decision was correct. In spite of the 
peace with Russia and Rumania the 


service on 


sulgaria was 


From a mili- 





m the standpoint of the German High Command. 
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war was still on and the enemy’s main 
To defeat this 
main army was the mission of the Ger- 
man High Command. The 
failure of this operation and the loss 
of the war, however, makes it interest- 
ing to speculate as to what 


army was in the West. 


ultimate 


the arrival of the Americans. 
in the Verdun sector would 
the 
would lead into very hilly 

Possibly, also the morale fact 
effect of another defeat at Verd 


German position tactica 





might have been the outcome 
had a strong and overpower- 
ing German political leader 
decided at that time to con- 
solidate and develop Ger- 
many’s position in Poland, 
Russia, the Balkans and the 
Near East; to evacuate 
France and Belgium; and to 
withdraw the Western Army 
to a strong defensive position 
on the line of Germany’s 
Western Frontier. 

Having decided to attack, 
the position of the German 





Rupprecht 


—— 





Army, with interior lines of 
communication, made it possi- 
ble for the High Command to 
go forward with preparations for a con- 
siderable period of time before deciding 
upon the exact point of attack. Luden- 
dorf says three sectors were considered 
—one in Flanders between Ypres and 
Lens, another in Picardy between Arras 
and La Fere, and another on both sides 
of Verdun, leaving out the fortress. 
After careful studies had been made of 
all three sectors Ludendorf rejected the 
Flanders and Verdun sectors and 
selected the one in Picardy. 

An attack in the northern sector in 
Flanders, had the advantage of the 
possible capture of the British bases 
at Calais and Boulogne and the shorten- 
ing of the German front, but the 
weather conditions made the terrain 
in this sector practically impassable 
until late Spring—too late in view of 


MAP NO. 1 


Distribution of the German Army for the Drive. 
Situation on the Morning of March 21, 1918 


influential in 
sector. 
sector 


deciding against 
With respect to Picar 
actually selected, Lud 
“‘The center attack see! 
lack any definite limit. This « 
remedied by directing the mai: 
ou the area between Arras and P 
toward the coast. If this blow su 
ceeded the strategic result m 
enormous, as we should cut th: 
of the English Army from the F'renc! 
and crowd it up with its bacl 
sea. I favored the center attack 
was influenced by the time fact 
by tactical considerations, first 
them being the weakness of th: 
—Tacties had to be considered 
purely strategical objects, whi 
futile to pursue unless tactical 
** The Germans co. 


says, 


is possible. 
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tish the more important, and 
easier Army to defeat. 
lecision to select this sector was 
Here the weather conditions 
ich as to insure favorable ter- 
ly in the spring; here was the 
x point in the enemy front, and 
e enemy was not only weakest, 
isualy weak; here a successful 
through would lead into open 
favorable to war of movement, 
, of warfare in which the Ger- 
.rmy was unquestionably superior 
the British and French Armies, 
lly superior to the British ; here, 
dendorf says, the strategie pos- 
es were enormous; here, had the 
as originally conceived and 
ed, been earried through success- 
the entire British Army would 
bly have been defeated. At the 
this attack the British were 
ng a front of 130 miles with the 
number of troops that two years 
had held a front of only 80 
The front of attack extended 
rom Croisilles, southeast of Arras, to 
Vendeuil, just north of La Fere on the 
river, omitting the Cambrai re- 
entrant, which was to be pinched out 
by the attacks on the two flanks. The 
attacking troops comprised the Seven- 
teenth Army on the north with a total 
of 17 divisions under the command of 
Otto von Below; the Seeond Army in 
the center with a total of 18 divisions 
under the command of von Marwitz; 
the Eighteenth Army on the south with 
| of 24 divisions under the com- 
nand of von Hutier. Three divisions 
were held in G. H. Q. Reserve. The 
artillery consisted of 950 field batteries, 
701 heavy batteries, 55 heaviest bat- 
‘ies, and some Austrian batteries 
nadequately supplied with ammuni- 
tion. Tanks were lacking. The troops 


t 
S li 


Oise 


to take part in this attack were care- 
fully selected, well equipped and thor- 
oughly instructed. 

One of the great decisions of the war 
was made by the German High Com- 
mand at this time. The tactics of the 
Western Front (the tactics of trench 
warfare) were to be abandoned, and 
Germany was to rely upon new tactics 
for her success in this great operation. 

Buchan says, ‘‘She deserves all credit 
for a brilliant departure from routine, 
a true intellectual effort to re-think 
the main problem of modern war.’’ 
And Simonds, in his History of the 
World War, says, ‘‘Remembering that 
at the outset it practically transformed 
the character of fighting, and that it 
was not until July 15th (nearly four 
months after it was employed on a 
that 
value 


colossal scale) 
found, its ap- 
preciated. In sum, it represented the 
fruits of almost four years of study of 
the lessons of the war by the best brains 
of Germany, and it almost won the war 
for its authors.’’ The system has been 
variously described as that of shock 
troops carried to its extreme conclusion, 


an answer was 


ean be fully 


the system of infiltration, the system of 
continuous leap frog, ete. Perhaps the 
best short description of these tactics 
is Foch’s definition of June 16, 1918: 


The German method of attack is 
characterized by surprise, violence, 
rapidity of execution, maneuvre, and 
the extreme depth of penetration 
sought. 

I. The surprise is obtained by the 
brevity of the artillery preparation 
(three to four hours), and by the 
transport to the place of attack of 
units to be engaged at the very last 
moment, the marches to the front of 
the troops to be used being made by 
night and on foot. 

Up to the night which precedes the 
attack there is not the slightest change 








“6 


in the customary appearance of the 
front; quiet reigns and the usual 
formations are in line. 

The attack always takes place just 
at daybreak, the Infantry being pre- 
ceeded by a barrage consisting of a 
strong proportion of smoke shells. As 
a result of the cloud effect thus pro- 
duced, our Infantry and our artillery 
only perceive the enemy when he is 
within a few meters of them. 

II. The violence is achieved by the 
intensity of the bombardment, all 
ealibres and every sort of shell being 
employed simultaneously on a depth 
of four or five kilometers, and by the 
attack of masses of Infantry which, 
during the artillery preparation, as- 
semble at from 700 to a 1,000 feet be- 
fore the first lines to be taken. 

After the first lines are taken it 
lengthens out and spreads out, the 
units in advance aiming as quickly as 
possible at successive objectives, which 
have been indicated for them in ad- 
vance, without having any pre-occupa- 
tion for their own flanks or for clean- 
ing up in their rear, to which task 
other units are assigned. 

The designation of these successive 
objectives does not imply any halt at 
any of them, but merely provides land- 
marks showing the direction to be 
followed. 

III. During the forward movement 
the Infantry is protected by a rolling 
barrage of artillery, then by light 
artillery and minnenwerfer, which ac- 
company it. It also makes free use 
of its own rifle fire and of its machine 
guns. 

If an Infantry unit encounters an 
obstacle which it cannot take by its 
vwn strength, it halts and is im- 
mediately passed by units which 
support it, and these are charged with 
the task of taking the strong point 
which remains by enveloping it. 

IV. The Germans generally employ 
their best troops in the center of the 
attacking front in such a fashion as to 
give themselves every chance of ob- 
taining a rapid and profound advance 
in the center. 
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The maneuver consists, firs 
larging rapidly the breach thu 
and then in attacking on the 
this breach. 

V. The penetration in de; 
tained by the rapid and resolu 
of the troops upon pre-deter 
jectives situated far within th 
lines. It has for its 
prompt disorganization of an 
not completely organized by 
from it the essential points of 
tion, which are its pre-det 
objectives. 


conser 


In short the plan was to 
breach by means of the most « 
prepared attack in position 
and to exploit the success wit 
earefully and thoroughly t: 
open warfare. 

These new tactics demande: 
leaders and rigid, thorough d 

The three Army Command 


Below, von Marwitz, and von Hut 


had all demonstrated their a 


leaders in open warfare—von Bel 


at Hutier at Rig 
Marwitz at Cambrai. The Corps 
manders were in general broug 
the Eastern theatre where th 


Caporetto, 


been fought largely in the open. Du 


ing the winter all the troops w: 
long and thorough training in |! 
tactical methods. 
The plan of attack was cont: 
a G. H. Q. order of January 24, | 
This plan contemplated : 


(a) That on the first day the Brit 


right flank would be driven be! 
upper Somme. 

(b) That on the second da: 
eral retreat of the British » 
necessary because of the firs' 
success. 

(c) That on the third day 
attack would be made on th« 
pivot at Arras. 

To carry out this plan th 
were assigned the following t 


» 
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Eighteenth Army was to move 
| to the Somme and protect the 
ttack of the Seventeenth and 
~ Armies against the expected 


relief from the south. 


Seventeenth and Second Armies 
move on Bapaume and Per- 
ind then wheel northward by 


nd Doulens. 


Kighteenth Army was to ac- 
h its initial object by cutting 


pling between Haig and Petain, 


separating the 


two 


enemy 


Second and Seventeenth were 
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lery preparation had not yet been seen 
in the eampaign’’ (Buchan). 

On the front to be attacked the ar- 
tillery opened at 3:45 A. M., March 
21, 1918. For the first two hours the 
enemy’s batteries were shelled after 
which the artillery concentrated on the 
enemy’s Infantry At 9 
o’elock a barrage was laid down and 
the German Infantry jumped off. The 
blow against the enemy was sharp, 
mighty, and sudden, and took him com 
pletely by surprise. 


positions. 


The success of the Eighteenth Army 


l { mplish their initial object by Was even greater than had been ex- 
x out the Cambrai salient. pected by the German High Command ; 

om D ite unity ol command was ae the Second fulfilled expectations ; but 
j shed under G. H. Q. by assigning a eee Salle 1 of 

d the northern armies (2d and17th) ‘'™ ‘ erenqeen 1 failed to carry all of 
Group of Crown Prince Rup-_ its initial objectives on the first day. 

-illeg precht, and the er - & (the At the end of the second day the plan 
hing Ist) yu the Group S one German was changed to conform to the results 

Crown Prince. The Emperor was in 


) nd. 
iter The plan was tactically and 
t} | strategically sound, and Lud- 
Selon endort says the troops were 
lequately trained and 
pped to carry out their 
Thirty divisions were as- 
signed to the first wave. A 
Du > total of 90 divisions partici- 
g ated in the operation, 56 of 
ne hich were shock divisions. 
\t the point of attack the 
were superior in 
mbers, in guns and in the 
while at the same time, 
ufficient troops were left on 
her fronts to delay the des- 
nd tl » patch of the Allied reserves 
oree the broken front. 
morning of the attack 
there was artillery shelling on 
both sides of Rheims, violent 
lling north of Arras and 
n the line La Bassee and the 
Lys; Messines and the Ypres 


(reérmans 


to rei 


Ls (ym + 


she 


kirk was bombarded from 


**SO 1 





Fs 
é 


The 


of the first two day’s fighting. 








area were heavily attacked; and Dun- 


lespread and so severe an artil- 
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MAP NO. 2 
German G. H. Q. Plan of Operations 


Second Army directed 
Amiens, the Seventeenth was directed 
to widen the wedge toward Doulens, 


was upon 


the sea. 
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and the Eighteenth was directed to 
cross the Somme on a broad front and 
advance on Montdedier and Noyon. 
In reaching this decision the High 
Command was influenced, not only by 
the results of the fighting, but also by 
the belief that the British would pro- 
tect Calais, the French would protect 
Paris and that Amiens would be left 
as the weak point. During the 24th 
and 25th of March the operations in 





advanced 25 km. in two days. 
26th, the situation was so 
that G. H. Q. decided to make 
attack against the British on t! 
ing of the 28th. It was on t} 
the 26th, according to Volkm 
the German hopes reached th: 
est point. On the 27th, how 
tide turned. Between Arras 
bert the Seventeenth Army was 
down on the 27th and definite] 


Die groBe Schiacht in Frankre 
vom 21. 3. bis 4. 4. 1918 
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The Advance Day by Day of the German Army in the Drive Beginning March 2! 


carrying out this plan were favorable, 
the hostile resistance in front of the 
Seventeenth Army suddenly diminished 
and some of the divisions of this Army 


by orders of G. H. Q. on the 2° 
plan to attack the British on ¢! 
ing of the 28th was abando 
the attacks against the French 
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with great intensity. However, 
divisions and ammunition were 
lacking, and the attacks did not 
with much suecess. So that at 
d of the eighth day the initial 
on of the great offensive in the 
as completed. The attack had 
breach along the line of de- 
of 75 km. and had penetrated 
lepth of 60 km. Nothing like 
| ever been seen before in the war. 
the power of performance of 
ops was not overestimated by 
High Command is proven by the 
of their achievements. One 
sion, the 50th, jumped off on the 
ning of the 21st from a point just 
west of St. Quentin, captured 
Holnon on that day and Etreillers on 
the day following. On the 29th it cap- 
tured Hongest en Sonterre and entered 
Moreuil on the 30th—an advance of 
nearly fifty miles. 
In spite of the failure of the Seven- 
teenth Army during the first two days 
which Ludendorf seems to think was 
due to the failure of the small tactical 
nits) the operation as a whole was 
characterized by marvelous execution 
troop leadership, and is undoubted- 
ly, considering it in all of its phases, 
ne of the most remarkable military 
achievements of all time. 
In spite of this faet, however, it was 
failure from the standpoint of the 
Germans, for among other things, 
It failed in its purpose to defeat 
and destroy the British Army. 
It brought about unity of com- 
in the Allied Armies. 
It foreed the passage of the final 
ritish Man Power Bill. 
It rushed America to France. 
lt taught the Allies the tactics 
w to win when they attained 
superiority, 
It demonstrated to the peoples 


of the four Central Powers that they 
could not win by a military decision. 

In the operation itself we find many 
illustrations of the correct application 
of the principles of war, 

1. The objective. The enemy’s main 
army at its most vulnerable point. 

2. The offensive. The whole opera 
tion, tactical and strategical, was of 
fensive in conception, execution, and 
spirit. 

3. Mass. The concentration of 
nearly half the forces on the Western 
Front at the point of attack, thereby 
attaining, at this point, vast superior- 
ity over the enemy, not only in 
numbers, but in practically everything 
else. 

4. Economy of forces. The dis- 
persion of just enough forces at other 
points on the front to hold up the 
enemy and at the same 
them available for use in 
operation. 

5. Movement. The entire operation 
was based on the principle of move- 
ment. - Plans were changed to conform 
to the results of the fighting. This 
principle was violated by elements of 
some of the smaller units when the 
Infantry went ahead of the artillery 
support, but it was correctly applied 
by the High Command. 

6. Surprise. The initial attack on 
the morning of March 21st was a com 
plete surprise to the Allies, especially 
so in the character of the attack. 

7. Seeurity. The greatest concen- 
tration of troops that ever took place 
in the history of the world was made 
under the very eyes of the enemy, but 
without his knowledge. Also the plan 
for the Eighteenth Army to protect 
the attack of the Second and Seven 
teenth against French relief. 

8. Simplicity. This principle was 
applied in the plans for the Second and 
Eighteenth Armies; but was violated 
in the plans for the Seventeenth. Here 
the initial attack was to be southwest, 
whereas the main attack to follow was 
to be northwest, which may account in 
some measure for Ludendorf’s state- 
ment that in planning the operation he 


have 
main 


time 
the 
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felt the Seventeenth was turning its 
eyes to the west a little too soon. 

9. Cooperation. Absolute coopera- 
tion between the Groups of Armies was 
insured by assigning the attacking 
front to the left wing of one Group 
and to the right wing of the other, 
thereby keeping direct control of the 


attacking forces under G. H. Q 
ordered , rather than suggest 
operation between the two G) 


NOTES: 


1. In commenting on this 0; 
Col. Edward Kimmel says: 
Analyzed in the light of t! 


MAP NO. 4 
The German Drives of 1918 
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War as set forth in Training 
ms 10-5, the German March 
is found, with the few ex- 
noted, to be in general con- 
therewith. 
Principle of the Objective. 
stile main army was the cor- 
tive. First, the British Army 
e pushed against the Channel 
royed; this to be followed by 
offensive against the French 
\rmy. 
t regards less important fronts 
my detachments as proper ob- 
He says ‘‘ Had she (Germany) 
ed in this way to mass her forces 
against the Allied armies at 
, and in Italy, she would most 


bly, with considerable less effort 


he later spent in attempting to 


through on the Western Front, 


rT eS 
lhis 


rt 


‘aptured or annihilated both 


possibility is admitted, but the 
mains that only on the western 


and by the defeat of the Allied 


| a 
SU 
ne ( 


OODS 
St 


lower 


sposit 


rmies could the war be brought 
ecessful issue; and it had to be 
juickly, before the American 
became an important factor. 

he Prineiple of the Offensive. 
collapse of Russia was of im- 
advantage to Germany; it 
|, on the western front, sufficient 
deranee which, taken with the 
ion of the Allies to wait for 


the Amerieans, placed the initiative 


W th 1 
fight fe 

Lud 
portun 


he Germans without having to 
r it. 

ndorf made the most of the op- 
ity, prepared for an_ early 


offensive in which he would select his 


own Oo 
hitlati 
with i 
recover 
battles 
afford 
sought 


get 


bjective, planned to keep the 
ve by following up one offensive 
nother before the enemy could 
There was to be no more 
of material. He could no longer 
the slow process of attrition. He 
a rupture of position and hoped 
nto open warfare. He trained 
ops for a war of movement. 
Principle of Mass. 
was a true concentration of 
ity at the critical time and 
superiority in numbers; a new 


tactical system was ready for use, con 
cerning which the enemy was ignorant ; 
the material preparation surpassed 
anything heretofore attempted; ex 
perienced generals were in command 

4. The Principle of Economy ol 
Force. 

In its original conception and in the 
large sense, this great offensive had 
regard for the principle of Economy of 
Force, in that, all available resources 
were concentrated at the proper time 
and at one spot. Later there was dis 
regard of the principle in three 
respects : 

(a) The special dispositions which 
placed the best men where they would 
suffer most casualties, assigned them a 
fixed and invariable function, and re 
moved their influence from the mass of 
poor quality troops; reference is here 
made to the use of shock troops. 

(b) The diversion of needed reserves 
to the Mars attack on 28 March was 
probably an unjustifiable detachment. 

(c) The thrust toward Amiens was 
continued to the point of exhausting 
the reserves, when they would soon be 
expected to take part in a new drive. 
Physical exhaustion is meant. 

5. The Principle of Movement. 

The basic conception of this attack 
was a sudden and swift overwhelming 
of the forward positions, a rapid ad 
vance through such battle positions as 
existed, to a final war of movement in 
the open. The artillery was used in 
a short intense bombardment, followed 
by a rolling barrage, and it was then 
expected to follow and keep pace with 
the Infantry. All auxiliaries were used 
to help forward the advance waves of 
the Infantry which was to continually 
close with and filter through the enemy. 

6. The Principle of Surprise. 

In this there was complete success. 
By reason of preparations on a wide 
front, the central location of troop 
concentrations and their proximity to 
a number of suitable objectives, the 
Allies were unable to determine in ad- 
vance where the main effort would be 
made. So great was this uncertainty, 
that not for three or four days was 
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there any large movement of reserves’ the offensive. When the de 
toward the British V Army. made there were prospects 

The new system of tactics was also would all be present,—in th 
sprung as a surprise to the enemy. least. The offensive therefo: 

7. The Prineiple of Security. manded, for in no other way 

Security consisted in the great, thor- war be brought to a succ 
oughly organized defensive zone on the clusion. ‘‘To wage war is t 
entire front; in the central location of offensive’’ (Foch). The war 
large reserves and the ability to move tion accomplished nothing 
them promptly to any part of the defensive is but an expediec: 
front; in the concealment of intent by The basic elements of a 
extensive preparations, camouflage, offensive are rapidity, secre 
movements of troops and material at (Naylor). Considering th 
night, ete. operations individually, th« 

The situation of both Allied armies attained all these in a high « 
was, temporarily at least, an enforced the two phases studied. But 
defensive. parts of the same offensive, th 

8. The Principle of Simplicity. of rapidity was lacking. Th 

The planned strategic direction for tween blows was too long 
the attack was north of west, whereas repetition of blows conside: 
the line faced southwest. This intro- ereases their weight ’? (von der Golt 
duced a tactical difficulty but it was (Clausewitz has the same thou 
not insurmountable. The fact that the power which if applied slow 
advance was drawn off in a southwest- grees would be sufficient to ch: 
erly direction was probably due more - jn motion will be overcome b\ 
to the easier going against the British fails.’’ As already noted. 

V Army than was found on the front MHutier tacties as applied requ 
of. the III British Army. much time in preparation. 

The new system of tactics required chine was too unwieldy. 
special and intensive training which Second, as to the choice of t! 
did not make for simplicity. to attack. Combining as it 

The plans and orders of High Com- tactical advantages and fa 
mand were simple and direct. strategical possibilities, ther 

9. The Principle of Cooperation. be much question of the wisd: 

There was unity of command; con- choice. From the standpoint o! 
trol was exercised by High Command. munications,—their proximit: 
With this in view, the XVIII Army was home-land and their protectio: 
transferred to the Army Group Crown tack east of Verdun would 
Prince ; thus two Groups were involved advantage, but the terrain exclude 
in the operations and High Command the maneuvering of forces large en 
could intervene directly. Ludendorf to secure decisive strategica! resu 
gave his personal attention to coordi- The primary objective was, a 
nating the efforts of the larger units. to the principle and the teaching of ' 

Note No. 2. Col. Ss. G. Shartle in German school since Clausewit 
concluding his study of this operation enemy,—in the first phase the Britis 
Says: Army. While that objective was not 

Let us see how the historical facts lost sight of in the following phases 
square with the universally accepted yet there was a change of objective | 
principles of war and the philosophy the second phase, which in the end 
of its great teachers. the limited forees proved disastrou 

First, with respect to the decision Ludendorf states that he desired | 
to take the offensive. A prerequisite draw reserves away from |*lander 
is superiority——in men, training, But he prepared a major oper:tion an 
morale, leadership, materiel; not neces- spent his forces to do it. Ani wil 
sarily all, but some of these must be lost strategically by goin: 
present and of such quality to justify Marne. Perhaps the subordinate 


in 
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; are responsible for an advance 
his objective, the Vesle. ‘‘The 
ntrolling power of the highest 
der as to when the tactical de- 
shall arise is a particularly 
element of modern warfare’’ 
ter Goltz). 
ndorf won his tactical victories 
applieation of the principles of 
e and mass, t. e., the secret pre- 
and eoneentration of superior 
t the point of attack,—superior 
bers, tacties, and leadership. 
here was some deficiency, as 
n discipline and morale. This 
d with the failure,—through in- 
intable obstacles, it is true,—but 
failure to apply completely the 
le called economy of forces by 
nd deseribed by Clausewitz as 
s: ‘*Forees sufficient to gain a 
victory over those of the 
to make the expenditure of 
which may be necessary to fol- 
the vietory to a point at which 
not longer be possible for the 
ni to regain his balance,’’—these 
ere factors which eaused the strategic 
in the March Drive to slip from 
his grasp. 
In the execution of the attack, there 
as already been noted some lack of 
operation as between arms; also we 
re told that in one case at least the 
subordinate commander failed to carry 
the idea of the O. H. L. In gen- 
however, there was good team 
there must have been to ac- 
mplish the results that must be 
dited to the German forces. 
von Hutier tactics were based 
movement. And we find this a 
leading prineiple within the attack it- 
self. But the application to strategy 
was sluggish,—unavoidably so perhaps. 
We know that one aim of Ludendorf 
was to return to the war of movement. 
ut the resourees failed. Freytag- 
zhaven in his Deductions from 
e World War says: ‘‘ We shall have 
‘ider how, in future, to preserve 
the character of the war of 
cnt, all the more so since, in the 
War, it has only been by the 
movement that we have reaped 
results. ’” 


upor 


If the attempt to separate the British 
and French forces had succeeded, the 
war of movement would have been 
fairly well launched. But the increase 
of strength through the losses of the 
enemy did not balance the decrease by 
reason of losses and the extension of 
the battle lines and lines of communi- 
cation, hence, the attempt failed. The 
history of the trench-warfare shows 
that in calculating superiority the or- 
dinary rules, or those applicable to the 
war of movement do not hold. The 
chief difference to the Germans was 
that of the difference between the 
morale and leadership of their enemy 
on the East Front and the one on the 
West Front. ‘‘To attack an enemy 
thoroughly inured to war in a 
good position is a critical thing.’’ 
(Clausewitz). 

And so Ludendorf found. But, 

‘*Yon have done better than succeed, 
Sempronius, you have deserved 
success.’’ 


Officers who prepared monographs 
on this subject were: 


Col. Edward Kimmel, C. A. C.; Col 
Abraham G. Lott, Cavalry, and Lt 
Col. Samuel G. Shartle, G. S. 
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A More Honoraste Man, by Arthur 
Somers Roche. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1922. Cloth, 290 
pages. Price $2.00. 

A More Honorable Man is a triangle 
It is 
a tale of Jameson Briggs Willoughby, 
Ramsey Blake, his wife, and Sam 
Foyle, friend of the former and in love 
with the latter. 

Willoughby, nicknamed The Mag- 
nificent, is a type of the successful 
American business man, energetic, far- 


story with a pleasing variation. 


sighted—and absorbed to the exclusion 
of everything that makes life worth- 
while. His wife, Ramsey, is unusual in 
her capacity for loyalty, both to her 
husband and to her former sweetheart, 
with a keen appreciation of the weak- 
nesses of both. Foyle, the unsuccess- 
ful suitor, is an idealist of the kind oe- 
easionally met in real life, a man who 
practices what he preaches to the ex- 
tent of sacrificing himself to his ideals. 

The story covers the period of thirty 
years preceding the World War and, 
incidentally, presents an interesting 
picture of the development of Amer- 
ican business life during that time, but 
the action moves with sustained in- 
terest. It is a character study, dealing 
with people who are wholly human, 
and doing so in a frankly human yet 
refreshing manner. 

® 


My EXPERIENCES AT SCOTLAND YARD, 
by Sir Basil Thompson. New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1923. Cloth, 8vo., 359 pages. Price 
$2.50. 

Repeating the experiences of the 
Napoleonic War, England started in 
the World War with perhaps the poor- 
est intelligence service of the Old 
World and ended with the best that 
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the world had ever seen. 
the improvement was due to § 
Thompson, who was at the he: 
service and who relates his ex; 
in this volume. No man ev 
greater responsibility thrust wu; 
and the results speak for th 
The book is made up of th: 
tures of those unfortunates w! 
fore him in that low armcha 
their face below the level of 
accounted for their movements 
There were an average of fi 


day—suspected of espionage or | 


or perhaps both—who sat th 
gripped the arms, whi! 
poured forth the stories that led mam 
of them before the firing squad at t! 
tower. 


low 


Many of the incidents that happer 
at the somber room at Scotland Ya 
during those hectic times would mak 
material for a dozen 
hands of a facile writer. Sir Basil tell 


stories 
them in an interesting and thoroug! 
readable manner. 

Many of the German spy ir 
that were given front-page space dw 
ing the war are cleared up by the a 
thor and the inside information is p1 
vided. The Sir Roger Casement cas 
is reviewed from beginning to end. Th: 
story of Matahari, the beautiful Java 
nese dancer, who finally met her { 
at the Bois de Vincennes before a P 
firing squad, is told. 

Due to Sir Basil’s activities th 
whole Germany spy system in England 
broke down right at the beginning « 
All but one of the (ermal 
agents in the British Isles had beet 
1914 
Before Germany could replace them 
Seotland Yard had been thoroug!ily © 


the war. 


taken into custody by August © 





m a war basis and stood ready 
ting for the Teuton spy inva- 
ch came along, fell into. the 
mveniently placed for them, 
ed up at the tower. 
s of the Army will find much 
est them in Sir Basil’s book. 
demonstrated that the spy 
1 losing one and cannot be de- 
upon for accurate information 
s going on far behind the lines 
enemy ’s country, and that some 
iethod must be devised for se- 
» this information and getting 
with it. : 
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\ Snort History oF THE NeEaAR East, 
William Stearns Davis, Ph. D. 
New York: The Maemillan Company, 
1922. Cloth, 8vo., 395 pages. Price 
$3.00 
The thoughtful student of world ac- 
s and world policies will read 
th absorbing interest the splendid 
logical deseription of the develop- 
of events through a period of 
two thousand years which, due 
the unchanging laws of cause and 
fect, have led to the present crisis in 
the Near East. 
Dr. Davis is a professor of History 
the University of Minnesota. His 
father had been an instructor in the 
American College in Constantinople. 
By training and environment, Dr. 
Davis has had unusual facilities for ob- 
servation and study. He knows his 
subject and writes with authority. His 
book is sufficiently condensed and deals 
nly with the principal facts that made 
and unmade the empires of the Med- 
iterranean and the Lavent. 
The pacifist ean learn in these pages 
that one of the causes that contributed 
fall of Constantinople was due 
tact that her citizens were not 


? 


to the 
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trained soldiers and in the hour of her 
peril they knew not how to defend 
themselves. They will also learn that 
attepmted Persian and Saracenie inva- 
sions upon European shores failed be- 
cause of lack of sea power. 

This History begins with the found 
ing of Constantinople by Constantine 
in 330 A. D. It is a history of the age 
long struggle between East and West 
for supremacy; a story of greed and 
selfishness among peoples and races. 
The author pays high tribute to Gre- 
cian culture and civilization whose 
flames kept burning through the dark 
ages and kept occidental principles and 
institutions against the 
barbarian 


influence of 
invasions and threatened 
Mohammedanism. 

He describes the rise of Mohammed- 
anism, its conquests, its schisms anu 
their effects. The touches upon Orien- 
tal Court life, the intrigues of rulers, 
the riches of cities such as Bagdad and 
Constantinople; the crusades; and the 
economic, social, and political life of 
Asia and Byzantine Europe. The his 
tory of the rise of the Balkan States 
and their political units should be read 
in order to understand the motives that 
led to the World War. 

The reader of this carefully compiled 
history notes that lack of unity among 
the Christian nations of Western Eu- 
rope and the divergent aspirations of 
the peoples of the Balkans gave Con- 
stantinople to the Turks in 1453. These 
same underlying principles will keep 
the Turk in Europe today. 

This book is the product of a think- 
ing and scholarly mind. It should be 
read by all those who take an interest, 
whether passive or active, in the prob- 
lem of the Near East which concerns 
us vitally and will continue to be of 
concern to future generations. 
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